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CET TER L 
1 IMAGINE the reaſon why an anſwer 


was not given immediately to the queries 

which formerly appeared in the papers, and 
to which, as deſired, the printers have once 
more afforded a place, is not that they are 
unanſwerable, but that it has been thought, 
that, to all who know any thing of the con- 
ſtitution, they anſwered themſelves: and that 
in that view they certainly put the affair al- 
luded to in the /trouge/t light, But in conde- 
ſcenſion to the author of them, you may 
ain reprint them with theſe anſwers. 

Q. 1. Whether the king perfonally preſent 
and ſpeaking to both houſes aſſembled in the 
high C t of P- —t, is not as 
fully in the exerciſe of his kingly office as 
when he is repreſented by a judge in Weſt- 
minſter Hall ? 

- Anſwer to Quere 1. The king perſonally 
preſent, and ſpeaking to both houſes aſſem- 
bled in the high court of parliament, is filly in 
the exerciſe of his kingly office; but HE is 
not at all in it when he is repreſented by ajudge 
in Weſtminſter-hall. The conſtitutional Go- 
VERNMENT of the kingdom is executing it- 
ſelf, when the king's courts, not only in 
Weſtminſter-hall, but in the loweſt judicature 
in the kingdom, are diſpenſing juſtice, in the 
proper form, and according to the laws of tha 
Vol. II. B 1 


(4) 
land. The judges repre/ent the king's perſon ; 
they are velied with His authority, and act in 
His name; but may act in their own proper 
perſon, and are perſonally and individually re- 
ſponſible for what they ſay or do. When the 
king, perſonally preſent in parliament, pro- 
nounces a ſpeech with his own royal mouth 
from the throne ; or when any where elſe he 
does the perſonal act of uſing his own royal 
hand, in the royl ſignature, or any other 
writing, in execution of the royal functions, 
he is certainly in the exerciſe of his k:ngly office. 
But, by the wiſdom of this conſtitution, 
no act of the #ingly office, whether oral or 
graphical, is conſidered as the perſonal act 
of the ſovereign ; nor is or can be imputed. 
to his majeſty perſonally and individual. All: 
regal acts of whatever kind are the acts of the 
miniſters of the crown, by whoſe advice the 
king is conſtitutionally bound to act, and only 
can act legally; and they are perſonally and in- 
dividually reſponſible for them. Nor can they 
protect themſelves from the conſequences of 
the imputation by ſheltering themſelves under 
the perſonality of the king's act. The conſti- 
tution rejects that defence. Expreſs and poſt- 
tive diſſent, and quitting the ſervice, is the 
only legal cover againſt the imputation. Re- 
ſponſibility is the neceſſary attendant of the ſer- 
vice which give the capacity to adviſe. Indi- 
vidual ſubjets may have political characters, 
but they have no perſon but their natural one. 
To that every act which is imputable to them 
is aſcribed; In that they mult bear the con- 


45 
ſequences. The king, as well other men, 
has his natural perſon; but he has a political 
one too: and in the exerciſe of the royal func- 
tions the latter abſorbs the former. The 
king's natural perſon the conſtitution hardly 
knows; inſomuch, that the ing never dies, 
though the ſovereign, as well as the ſubject, 
obeys the laws of zortality. To the king's 
political perſon only all regal acts are aſcribed z 
and the miniſters of the crown compoſe that 
political perſon, much in the ſame manner, 
and to the ſame effect, that the individual 
members of a corporation make up the politi- 
cal perſon of it, which appears no where but 
in the ſeal of the corporation. The lawyers 
fay, the crown is a corporation; in the lan- 
guage of the conſtitution IT is a political per- 
1 ſeveral and diſtinct from the natural per- 
ſon of the /overezgn ; a real but a ſort of invi- 
fhle entity, which appears no where but in the 
miniſters of government. It adts in the exerciſe 
of the royal functions, and moſt uſually [peaks 
by the ſeals. Hence it is the maxim of the con- 
ſtitution, that the king is not allowed to ds 
any thing in his own perſon; nay, not ſo much 
as to draw and ſeal the commiſſions of thoſe 
that are to act in his name, and under his au- 
thority. The royal ſignature alone does not 
OS or compleat any regal act. They muſt 
all be counterſigned by a proper officer of ſtate, 
in the department to which the buſineſs they 
relate to belongs. It is as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of this principle of the a 
that the well known 52 perhaps very gene- 
| | T IT ally 
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rally miſunderſtood) adage, has been received- 
that the king can do no wrorg. The diſtinction 
is the true foundation of the conſlitutional free- 
dom of DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT; to which 
nothing is more ſubject than the ſpeeches from 
the throne. And it is no leſs remarkable, 
than it is firmly eſtabliſhed, that in debating 
upon the king's ſpeeches, it is againft oRDER 
fo much as to mention the crown, or the 
name of the king ; or to aſcribe the ſpeech to 
the king perſonally. The reaſon is, that the 
members may not be ſhackled with a falſe re- 
ſpect for the perſon of the king, or awed from 
ſpeaking their mind upon the ſpeech from the 
throne, with as much freedom as they would 
upon any ether mini/terial aft whatever. The 
diſtinction is alſo one of the chief pillars of 
the LIBERTY OF SPEECH without doors, and 
of the LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. All theſe, 
every one will admit, are eſſential to the pre- 
ſervation of the conſtitution, and of all thoſe 
valuable rights and privileges which depend 
upon it. 17 the diſtinction is deſtroyed, or 
the principle of it weakened, the Spare 
is difloived. 1 here is an end of our LIBER· 
TY; and the 22% ſacred guard is removed, 
which the wiſdom of the conſtitution has pla- 
ced about the throne, to reſcue and protect 
the perſon of the ſovereign from, and to fecure 
his enjoyment of the crown, againſt the dan- 
gerous conſequences of illegal acts of power, in 
the exerciſe of the royal functions. This is ef- 


fectually done, by imputing tho's acts to mi- 
niſters, and leveling their effects, not againſt 
* TY the 
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the ting but againſt his mini/ters, who are the 
truſtees of the conſtitution, and reſ ponſible for 
the due execution of the regal office. Of theſe 
principles this very ſhort illuſtration may be 


added, that, ſo far as the conſtitution can in- 


ſtruct us, there cannot be the leaſt doubt, but 


that the moment after the king has pronounced 
a ſpeech from the throne, any member of either 


houſe of parliament may, if the caſe deſerves 


it, move to addreſs the crown, deſiring his 


majeſty to inform them who adviſed him to 


make that ſpeech. Or, if they know the mi- 


niſter who did it, they may directly move to 
IMPEACH him for adviſing his majeſty to 


make ſuch a ſpeech. And as the ſpeech itſelf 
would be matter of the charge, the higheſt 


aggravation of it would be, that the miniſter 


had abuſed his ſovereign, by making the royal 


lips convey to the parliament and to the peo- 


ple of the realm, things that ought not to 
have come from the throne, or proceeded rom 
the crown. There is the higheſt reaſon to 
believe that thoſe who know the moſt of the 


conſtitution, and are beſt acquainted-with the 


| hiſtory and proceedings. of parliament, will 
aſſent to this poſition : and if it is a true one, 
it is thought it fully Proveaall that has been . 
advanced. 


Q. 2. Whether the ſpeech delivered, by 


his majeſty from the throne is not as much his 
own ſpeech. as that of the right hon. lord 
chief juſtice Pratt, delivering tbe opinion of 


the court of common pleas? 


(8) 
[ Anſwer to Q. 2. Agreeable to the princi- 
ples mentioned, and, it is hoped, eſtabliſhed, 
in the anſwer to the firſt quere, and in the 
ſenſe and meaning thereof (but no otherwiſe) 
the ſpeech delivered by his majeſty from the 
throne is not at all his own ſpeech. That of 
the right hon. lord chief juſtice Pratt, deli- 
vering the opinion of the court of common 
pleas, is his own, and his ovly, He is an- 
ſwerable for his ſpecch, as the whole court is 
for the opinion pronounced by them, to which 
they aſſent; and no other is or can be anſwer- 
able, either for the opinion, or the ſpeech in 
which it is delivered. For every ſubject acts 
in bis own proper perſon, and is perſonally and 
indiuidualiy reſponſible for what he ſays and 
does. The king acts, as by nature he muſt, 
in his natural perſon ; but the acts of the y- 
al functions are aſcribed to his political perſon 
only; and his miniſtry, not himſelf, is reſpon- 
| ' ible for all, even the me? perſonal acts of the 
if crown, in the kingly office. 71 | 
f Qt. 3. Whether if mr. Wilkes had told 
| 


lord chief juſtice Pratt that he had proſtituted 
the honour of his court, that he was guilty of 
an infamous fallacy, and that he had endea- 
voured to corrupt him, his lordſhip would 
not have committed him to Newgate for that 
contempt, notwithſtanding any privilege ? 

Anſwer to Q. 3. If any body was to tell 

a/ lord chief juſtice, or any judge, fitting in 
judgment, that he had proſtituted the honour 
of his court, that he was guilty of an infamous 


fallacy, and that he had endeavoured to cor- 
8 rupt 
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(9) 
rupt him ; his lordſhip, or that other judge; 


would, if he did what was right, certainly pro- 


ceed according ta law, to cenſure ſuch an in- 
decent and criminal impertinence, and indig- 
nity to the court. But if a perſon was to tell 


and to prove to any judge, that a ſervant or 


officer of the court, or any other perſon, had 
proſtituted the honour of his court, and had 
impoſed upon him an infamous fallacy, in it- 
ſelf very culpable, and doubly ſo for making. 


the judge, by deception and impoſition, utter 


it; and that the ſame perſon. had endeavoured 
to corrupt him, the judge would puniſh the 
perſon really guilty of the wrong, and thank 
the perſon who detected and-proved it. 

Q. 4. Whether the king, lords, and: 


commons, are the only part of magiſtracy 


that may be vilified, inſulted, and libelled, 


with impunity ? 
Anſwer to Quere 4. The king, lords, 


and commons (if they were all magiſtrates, 


which they are not, though they be governors) 


are not the only, becauſe there is not any part 
of magi/tracy that may be vilified, inſulted, 

and libelled with impunity. But according to 
the laws of this country, no perſon can be pu- 


niſhed but for an «fence of which he is convid> 


ed. The law, and not a hue and cry, found- 
ed ingreat ignorance, and propagated with much 
malice, determines what is an offence. A legal 
trial is the only thing that can produce canvic- 
tion; and after that is the time for puniſoment 


to follow. That a trial may be Fair, it ought 


to be impartial and unproudiced. But if a man 


is prejudged and condemned, before he is judi- 


cially 
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. 
cially accuſed, there is an end of juſtice; and 
all writings and ſpeeches that tend to produce 
that effect are dangerous and illegal, not in- 
ferior in criminality and miſchief to any of- 
fence againſt which they can be pretended to 
be pointed. No Wits or humane man will 
be concerned in ſuch practices : and government, 
not only if it is %, but if it is 2 , will be 
ſo far from uſing, countenancing, or encou- 
raging them, that zf will, to the utmolt of its 
power, check, ſuppreſs, and prevent them. 
The lau requires that it hu, and the H- 
nour of government is concerned that it do. 
THE KING HAS ABOVE HiM THE LAW, 
(BY WHICH HE IS CONSTITUTED 
KING) AND THE PARLIAMENT, 


LETTER IE 
An anſwer to the four fooliſh queries twice 


pub'iſthed in-the papers. : 
mf. F* E king ſpeaking to both houſes of 
| -  pariiamen! is fully in the exerciſe of 
his kingly office. Agreed? f, : 
2d. The ſpeech delivered by his majeſly is 
the ſpeech of the miniiter, adviſed and made 
by him, for which he is re{ponfible ; whereas 
lord C. J. Pratt delivering the opinion of the 
court of common pleas, ſtands himſelf and all 
his brethren reſponſible for that opinion ? 
3d. Minifters may proſtitute the honour of 
royalty contrary to the opinion of royalty itſelf. 
4th. The lords and commons, or ond mem- 
ber of either houſe may, and F tue, ought 
to declare that a king's ſpeech contains n, ö 
. 
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5 
and an addreſs may be moved to bis majeſty 
in conſequence to know who adviſed it. If 
ſuch an aſſertion could be deemed a libel on 
the ſacred perſon of majeſty, it could not be 
advanced with impunity in either houſe, any 
more than it could out of parliament. 


e n KI 


From the country, May 28. 1763 
WH H woes I heard of the late triumph of li- 

ty at Weſtminſter I exulted with 
joy, as 0 Palle all my acquaintance. It gave 
us infinite pleaſure to find, notwithſtanding 
the repeated attempts to deſtroy the liberties 
of this free country, that there were ſome 
friends to liberty left; ſome who were bold 


enough, and honeſt enough, to appear openly 


in the cauſe of freedom, and an oppoſition to 
tyranny and oppreſſion. The ſpirit of lord 
Temple will ever be applauded by all honeſt 
Engliſhmen. He did not appear becauſe mr. 


Wilkes had had the honour of his fi iendſhip, 


but it was in the behalf and ſupport of II- 
BERTY, and in oppoſition to the {tar chamber 
practice of perſecuting a ſuppoſed author, for 
a ſuppoſed libel, without any information upon 
oath ; and the committing him, upon a bail- 
able offence, to the ſame priſon, and the very 


ſame apartment, in which fir William Wynd- 


kam was confined in 1715 for high treaſon. 


Hadi it happened to have been an inferior per- 
ſon, to whom his lordſhip had been an utter 


ſtranger, he would then, to have been his pro- 


JT have enjoyed a more real, and a more 


ſen-- 


( 12) 

ſenſible pleaſure. I am told he was very 
ſorry it happened to be mr. Wilkes; he 
wiſhed it had been any body elſe, that he 
might have given the moſt free and diſinter- 
eſted proof of his firm attatchment to the 
liberties of every Engliſhman, It is ſome 
thing not very common, in theſe days, to ſee 
a nobleman of high rank and illuſtrious birth, 
who has been an honeſt and an able ſervant 
to the crown, appearing in a public manner in 
the behalf of LIBERTY, at the hazard of the 
frowns, and perhaps implacable anger of the 
court. But his countrymen, with hearts full 
of pratitude, applaud him for his noble and 
generous interpolition, and his memory will 
be dear to their poſterity : the Engliſh hiſtorian 
will glow with warmth when he relates the 
honeſt truth. His lordfhip has, no doubt, 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the miniſtry ; as 
every one mult perceive, by his being diſ- 
miſſed from the lizutenancy of Bucks: but 
has that little at injured him? or has it 
ſerved the party Who adviſed it? I believe 

neither. It therefore would have been better 
it had not happened. The libels which are 
daily publiſhed againſt him, both in news- 
papers and pamphlets, he looks down upon 
with contempt; and conſiders them as what 
they really are, the deſperate and wretched 
ſhifts to which the minittry and their emiſſa- 

Ties are reduced, in order to deceive the pub- 
lic, and ſupport, what is impoſſible, their 
finking credit with the people. His own con- 
(eious virtue teaches bim to deſpiſe * * 
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ings revived? I only hint theſe circumſtances, 


other parts of his conduct, as he may think. 


Ca). 
libels and the libellers. His ſpirit, his ho- 
neſty, his integrity, his faculties, they cannot 
call in queſtion; and his private character is 
amiable, is fair beyond the reach even of 


malice itſelf. 


The warrant by which mr. W. was ſeized, 
his houſe plundered, and his locks broke 
open, is conſidered as an outrageous act, in 
violation of the common privileges and rights 
to which every Engliſhman is entitled: an 
act that is not only terrible to reflect on, but 
brings back to our idea all the tyranny of the 
ſtar chamber. The hired advocates of the 
miniſtry (for I will do them the- juſtice to 
believe they have no other) vindicate this pro- 
ceeding, by ſaying it has been cuſtomary. 
But I beg leave to aſk the right hon. mr, 
G———, the new head of the 
treaſury, whether he was not, for many 
years, the retained council againſt theſe very 
fort of warrants? And whether if ever he 
was in earneſt, he did not offer, what was 
the greateſt ſacrifice to him, to plead gratis 
againſt them? Who therefore could have 

cted, that under his adminiſtration, we 
fhould. have ſeen theſe ſtar chamber proceed=- 


that the right hon. gentleman himſelf may ſee 
e are not ſo ignorant of this, nor many 


A FRIEND To LIBERTY. 
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LETTER IV. 
| Devon, May 10, 1763. 
Y all that have heard, or that I have 
read, the principal reaſon aſſigned for 
laying a new duty on cyder was founded on a 
levelling ſcheme, and to the intent that the 
inhabitants of this and the few other cyder 
counties might be brought upon an equality, 
by paying the like duty or compoſition - for 
cyder with thoſe of the northern and other 
counties, who pay compoſition for the liquor 
which they drink produced from-malt made 
in their houſes. And as the compaſition for 
cyder, being fixed at the ſame rate as for beer 
(1. e.) five ſhillings a head for every perſon in 
the family, drinker or non-drinker of either 
of theſe liquors, ſeems to confirm this ſup- 
poſed equality, I beg through your means to 
demonſtrate, by an account founded on facts, 
how unjuſt this ſuppoſition is, and the impoſ- 
fibility that ſuch a law could have been en- 
acted, had there been allowed for the perſons 
affected by this tax to have laid the injuſtice of 
it, and the grievances with which it is attend- 
ed, before the parliament. I ſay, that 
had the notice previous to this impoſition 
been given, that is uſual in others, and juſt in 
all cafes, no ſuch law could have paſſed; but 
as it was done with ſo great precipitation, as 
not to admit of time for a ſingle remonſtrance 
from this remote county, which I believe is 
more affected by it than any in England, we 
gan only, as we do with one voice, —_ 
| m 


_ 
(35) 
moſt grateful thanks to the city of London 
for their timely and conſtitutional, though in- 
effectual, interpoſition to prevent the Jaying 
on of ſuch a burthen; which, though it could 
not in its pecuniary conſideration affect the 
citizens of London to a degree worth their 
notice, yet the partiality and injultice of the 
tax itſelf, as well as the oppreſſive and uncon- 
ſtitutional manner of exacting it, were ſo fla- 
grant, as to produce that noble ſtruggle for 
the preſervation of our liberties, which will 
ever do them honour. Since, therefore, 
it was impoſſible for us to do any thing co 
prevent the paſſing of this law, nothing re- 
mains but that, by every conſtitutional method 
in our power, we endeavour to procure its re- 
peal in the next. ſeſſion; in order to which I 
ſhall tate an account of facts, which | know 
to be true, and which will at once ſhew the 
inequality and injuſtice of ſuch a duty. 'But 
before I produce it, I will clear the way by 
ſubmitting whether (excluſive of other con- 
ſiderations which I ſhall not now mention) if 
the duty paid by us of this county on that ne- 
ceſſary of life, coals, was put into the ſcale 
againſt the northern counties, Who pay, its 
true, a compoſition of tive ſhillings a head 
yearly, for the malt liquor they drink, but who 
have their coals duty free, it would not be 
found much more than equivalent for our 
cyder, very dearly purchaſed, as will appear 
by the following account. 

Six acres of, meadow land, lett at 

forty ſhillings per acre, are bought in : 
„%% LG * C : De- 
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616 
Devonſhire, in order to be converted 
to an orchard (ſuppoſe only at 23 years 
purchaſe) amounting to 

Each acre takes 160 apple- trees, 
planting them at 18 feet aſunder, which 
s much wider than moſt of the ol d or- 


2761 


chards in that county. Theſe trees at 


the nurſery coſt two ſhillings each, and 
if only 6d each be added for carriage, 
planting, &c. the ſix acres will coſt in 
trees and planting 


- 


The charge of an apple pound preſs 
and utenſils for making the cyder, and 
of a room to place them in, will be at 


1 eaſt 
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As during the firſt ten years, the 


120] 


3961 


gol. 


4461. 


trees being ſocloſely planted, that the 


ground cannot be uſed for paſture, the 


produce will not be more than ſufficient 
to pay the charge of dreſſing and ma- 
nuring the trees, intereſt muſt be 


added for the ſum diſburſed 396l. for 


that time, which inſtead of compound 
intereſt, or reckoning any intereſt for 
the money laid out in building the 
cyder preſs, & c. compute only at five 
per cent. and it will amount to — 
To this muſt be added the land tax, 


church rates, poor rates, highway rate, 


and alſo the compoſition for tythe, (as 


being 


© ww mm ca i... 1 
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being part of your other eſtates) paid 
for theſe ſix acres at the original yearly, 
value of 121. only, during the ten years 
while they yielded no return, at no 
more than ſeven ſhillings in the pound 
for all the taxes accumulated, and 


without charging intereſt for what is 
ſo laid out, it will amount to — 
And then theſe ſix acres of orchard 
will have coſt the owner at the end of 
ten years planting ' — 
For this 6861. che owner of the or- 
chard hath a right to expect a much 


greater intereſt than five per cent. in re- 


turn for his ſinking fo large a capital: 
becauſe, after about forty years, the 
trees haying ſpent their vigour gradu- 
ally decay, and thaugh young ones are 
planted in lieu of windfalls and thoſe 


that die, yet they never grow to the 


ſize of thoſe firſt planted; the earth 


421. 


6861. 


having, as its ſuppoſed, yielded out to 


the firſt tree its ſtrongeſt and moſt pro- 
lific qualities: but, whatever may be 
the cauſe, the fact is certain, that an 


orchard thus ſupplied continues to grow 


worſe and worte, till at laſt it becomes 
not worth filling, and then its grub- 
bed up and returns back, after ſome ex- 
pence in ſweetening the paſture to its 
original ſtate a meadow again. For 
this reaſon I ſay the owner ought to 
have much more than five per cent. in- 
tereſt for the money 15 hath thus ſunk, 
2 


but 


9 99 


„„ 
but as J mean to under calculate 
throughout, ſuppoſe only five, and that 


will amount yearly to 
After theſe ten years, the orchard 
may probably produce from ten to 


twelve hogſheads of cyder per acre 


t:king one year with another.—To 
preve the cicar value of this cyder to 
the owner, after a deduction of all ex- 
pences, will require more room than 
1. hope for in your paper, and there- 
fore J chooſe to demonſtrate the value 
by a method, that cannot, I think, 
be diſputed, that is, by ſhewing what 


441. 6 


the orchard thus planted will at ten 4 
years growth let for, for a term of thirty 


one years, which will include its pi ime. ' 


The common value of i orchards here, 


is only forty ſhillings an acre: but, I 
will ſuppoſe, though I believe there is 
no ſuch inſtance, that this orchard 


being a rich meadow (for if it is in 


woric ground its return wilt be ſtill leſs 
in proportion) would let for ſo long 
a term at 43. an acre, and then the 
rent will be | | 

But out of this muſt be deducted for 
the rates, taxes and tythes above-men- 
tioned, - which, in this county are 


paid by the owner, not ihe tenants of 


orchards, computed as above at 
' Trees to keep this orchard full, will 
coſt muh more yearly than — 


241. 


: I 6 
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And then the clear return the owner 
will have for his 686]. will be little 


more than two and half per cent. (i. e.) 181. 


Out of which muſt be deducted this 
new duty, as it muſt be paid by the 


landlords, of four ſhillings per hogſ= | 
head, at ten hogſheads to the acre - 121. 


And then there will remain for the 


owner only Gl. which being but half 


of what the land was worth before 


planting, it will doubtleſs be turned 
into a meadow again 


6l. 

I have lived long enough in the world to 
have planted at a greater expence than is here 
charged, and to find a lefs return; but never 
till on the preſent occaſion made the leaſt . 


calculation, preſuming that what I ſaw my 


neighbours doing was right, and ſuppoſing 
that I was improving my eſtate; but from 


what now appears clear to every body, a tax 


may be laid on all future planted orchards, 
without increaſing the number of exciſemen; 
for it is found that the many thouſands in this 
county, who have this inadvertently ſunk 
their fortunes in planting orchards for mak- 
ing cyder for ſale, had better grub them up, 
than pay the enormous tax of forty ſhillings 
an acre, (if more cyder, more duty) and that 
too within ſix weeks after making, and before 
it can be known whether the cyder is: worth 
even the duty thus to be paid down in prompt, 
at a time when the farmer having juſt paid 
for gathering in his harveſt, and for making 
his cyder, bath not a penny left in his pocket. 
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In all other caſes, nay in another part of this 
very act itſelf, the ſubject hath his option; 
he may or may not pay the duty on French or 
other wines by drinking them or not. In this 
of the cyder there is indeed an option, and a 
melancholy alternative it is (i. e.) whether he 
will be ruined by the duty or by rooting up 
his apple trees. One or the other is inevita- 
ble, the caſe is not exaggerated; for this duty, 
inſtead of being as pretended, a leveller only, 
by bringing the cyder drinkers on a footing 
with thoſe who drink beer, is a tax on what. 
may be called the ſtock in trade of the land 
owners in this and other cyder counties, who 
have planted orchards at fo great an expence. 
What are the drinkers of malt liquor in ad- 
vance to bring themſelves upon a par not 
one penny. Is this then: equality? no, 
it is flagrant partiality, and a burthen too 
heavy to be borne : it is juſt the ſame as if a 
perſon having innocently Jaid out his ALL in: 
buying goods not taxed, or not more likely to 
be taxed, than the fruits of the earth, a duty 
ſhould be impoſed on his ſtock in hand to 
ſuch a high degree, as to induce the poſſeſſor 
to ſuffer the goods to periſh in his hands, ra- 
ther than pay a tax equal to their value, and 
that too under the ſhackles of EXCISE. This 
is the miſerable condition to which we 
ſhall be reduced ſhould this law not be re- 
pealed ; confiding that it will be ſo in the next 
{-flion, I ſhall continue my orchards till that 
time, when, if it is not, I aſſure you that I 
wil confirm the truth of what I have _ 


„ (21) 
ſaid by. deſtroying them, rather than pay a 
ſecond rent for them by a duty of forty or. 
fifty ſhiliings an acre.. If it is intended to be 
repealed, I wiſh ſome method could in the 
mean time be found out to give an aſſurance 
of it for quieting the minds of people, which 
were greatly agitated at the ſight of this yoke, 
but are now inflamed to a degree I never be- 
fore ſaw, and the conſequence of which I 
greatly dread, by the report that obedience to- 
EXCISE LAWS is to be inforced by SOL- 
DIERS. DAMNONIENSIS.. 


[The concluſionof this letter was verified, for . 
ſomeregiments were ſent in Auguſt following. 
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Some hints ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
the owners and occupiers of lands in the 
county of Devon, upon the ſteps moſt pro- 
per to be taken in order to obtain a repeal - 
of the tax upon cyder. By a freeholder of 
that county. June 1763. 
| T is unneceſſary at this time of day to ex- 
patiate on that melancholy train of evils 
which muſt unavoidably follow from the eſta- 
bliſhment of this tax, or to enter into a par- 
ticular enumeration of its fatal and deſtructive 
_ eonſequences to the proſperity and welfare of 
thoſe parts of the kingdom which are unhap- 
pily ſubjected to it. Theſe are matters ſo full 
underſtood, and ſo univerſally 8 
wherever its influence extends, and the alarm 
they have given has been ſo ſtrong, and has 
ſpread ſo wide, that as far as the unanimous 


complaints and loud outcries of a people, ny 


1 | 
the proſpect of the diſtreſs which threatens to 
overwhelm them, may be ſuppoſed to carry 
with them any weight, or to have any chance 
of prevailing, we might not unreaſonably flat- 
ter ourſelves with the hopes of redreſs. Not 
withſtanding all this, however, there is great 
reaſon to apprehend, and I have good.autho- 
rity for ſaying, that all our repreſentations 
hitherto have not produced all that effect 

which might be wiſhed on the ſentiments and 
inclinations of thoſe who are underftood to 
have the greateſt influence on the public deli- 
berations. Nor ought this indeed to occaſion 
our wonder, No adminiſtration will choſe to 
part with a tax of which they are in poſſeſ- 
ſion, until they are convinced that their own 
intereſt render ſuch a condeſcenſion -prudent 
at Jeaſt, if not abſolutely neceſſary. It hap- 
pens, unfortunately, that juſt at this conjunce 
ture the public authority of government has 
been deeply wounded by the licentious out- 
rage of faction. This has excited a very ge- 
neral reſentment among people of underſtand- 
ing and temper; and an adminiſtration will 
very naturally fall in with the turn: of the tide, 
and think themſelves juſtified in affecting a 
more than ordinary degree of firmneſs, and 
even of ſtiffneſs, upon every propoſed altera- 
tion which has the appearance of being recom- 
mended by popular clamour. To give way 
to it by receding, and treading backwards 
. thoſe meaſures which are already taken, will 
with great plauſibility be ſaid to be intrench- 
in upon the reputation, weakening the hands, 
and degrading the authority of government; 
55 | and 
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and thus the reſpectful remonſtrances of a 
dutiful and loyal people, extorted from them 
by the near approach of a calamity which 
threatens little leſs than ruin to their moſt eſ- 
ſential intereſts, will eaſily be confounded 
with the lawleſs exceſſes of ſeditious inſo- 
lence. | 

But whether this reluCtance of the people 
in power, to grant us the relief we are ſo loudly 
calling for, is to be aſcribed to theſe or any 
other cauſes, and whatever the pretext may 
be under which it is diſguiſed, the fact, I ap- 
prehend, is pretty certain, that there is no in- 
tention at preſent to repeal the cyder tax: at 
leaſt prudence requires we ſhould underitand 
it thus, that we may be prepared for all 
events, and not be lulled by a fatal ſecurity 
in the neglect of thoſe means which are ſtill in 
our power to work out our own redreſs. The 
utmoſt, I am afraid, that we are encouraged 


to hope for is, ſome alteration in the forms 


of collection, whereby the levying it may be 
rendered leſs impratticable, and perhaps ſome 
farther indulgence as to the time of payment. 
But theſe, and every other relief of this kind 
that may be offered, are no better than mere 
palliatives. They can ſerve no other purpoſe 
than that of gilding the nauſeous pill that is 
to be crammed down, in order that we may 
be prevailed upon to ſwallow it with leſs 
ſtruggle. That complication of miſchief 
which this tax muſt infallibly bring upon us 
ſprings out of its very nature, is inſepara- 
ble from it under every ſhape in which it may 
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be modelled, and will yield to no correctives 
which can poſſibly be applied to it. Let us 
therefore not ſuffer the change to be put upon 
us by any artifice of this kind. Let us lay it. 
down as a maxim not to be controverted, that 
if our inſtances for redreſs on the very next 
opportunity of applying for it are evaded or. 
eluded, under the pretext of trying further. 
experiments, theſe ſhackles will be for ever 
irremediably fixed on us and our poſterity. 

Having pointed out the chief obitacles which 
ſtand in the way of that repeal we aim at, I 
am in courſe led to conſider the methods by. 
which they may be moſt effectually ſurmount- 
ed, and the ſteps which it may be moſt expe- 
dient for us to take in order to inſure our ſuc» 
ceſs. And in the firſt place I think we ought 
moſt carefully to ſeperate our preſent applica- 
tion from every the leaft factions and cabal. 
Let the great people above ſquabble among 
themſelves as they. pleaſe for place, and for 
power. Every thing of this kind ſhould be 
conſidered by us with the moſt abſolute indif- 
ference. In whatever hands the adminiſtra- 
tion is lodged we ſhall be treated pretty nearly 
on the ſame f50jing.. Paſt experience ought 
to have convinced us long ago of this truth 
and he muſt be an incorrigible dupe indeed 
who has not yet ſound out, that popularity is 
courted from no other motive than as a ſtep 
to power, or that expects, when this end is 
onee accompliſhed, any better return for our 
confidence than kicking down that ladder 
which was the inſtrument of aſcending to 
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In the next place we ſhould be extremely 
careful to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs every 
thing that has the leaſt tendency towards tu- 
mult and violence. All attempts of this na- 
ture are in reality ſo many additional difficul- 
ties thrown in the wayofthat redreſs we are ſeek- 


ing. How reaſonable ſoever our pretenſions may 


be, every government will, I am ſure every 
government for its own honour and preſervati- 
on ought, to hold fo much the faſter, what- 
ever is attempted to be wreſted out of its 
hands by ſuch unjuſtifiable and dangerous me- 


thods; while at the ſame time it might be 


diſpoſed to give it up with a better grace upon 
our making a proper uſe of thoſe reſources 
with which our conſtitution abundantly fur- 
niſhes us. : : 0] 
But the grand point, on which our ſucceſs 
will principally depend, is, the eftabliſhing a 
.conftitutional union and concert .among all 
thoſe who are intereſted in the intended appli- 
cation. In the condition-in which we are at 
preſent we are a mere rope of ſand. Single 
and unconnected, we are conſequently with- 
out force or influence. Armed with a ſhare 
of conſtitutional power ſufficient.to command 


the attention, and even the reſpect, of the 


moſt firmly eſtabliſhed adminiſtration, we 
ſhall be found to have ſcarce weight ſufficient 


to merit the regard of one of yeſterday, ſtill in 
a ſtate of actual fluctuation. Separate anſwers 
will eaſily evade the preſſing inſtances of ſepa · 
rate applications; and what cannot in pru- 
dence be denied to the united remenſtrances of 
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ſo conſiderable a part of the kingdom will be 
without ſcruple or heſitation refuſed to the 
diſtinct and private repreſentations of the par- 
ticular members. We have before our eyes 
the moſt convincing proof of the wonderful ef- 
ficacy of ſuch an union as is here propoſed in 
the other part of theſe united kingdon's. Every 
one knows, that, wherever the intereſts of 
Scotland are in queſtion, the Scotch members 
are to be depended upon to a man ; and thoſe 
intereſts have in conſequence been reſpected by 
every adminiſtration. However complaiſant 


they may have found them on every other oc- 


caſion, yet it has always been with the excep- 
tion —— ſue ad aras. Nor would a mem- 
ber, who ſhould have dared to have ſacrificed 
the national intereſts in any one inſtance, ever 


have ventured to ſhew his face in Scotland af- 


terwards, much leſs would he have the aſſu- 
rance to pretend to any future confidence... 


Let us therefore learn wiſdom from a nation 


which in its own concerns has never been 
ſuſpected of being deficient in it, and, having 
ſo much a larger ſhare in the legiſlature (I ſpeak 
of all that part of the kingdom which is inte- 


reſted in the preſent quſtion) let us not fall a 


ſacrifice to our want of public ſpirit and una- 
nimity. 

May I be allowed to mention, without of- 
fence, the reſult of ti e late general meeting of 
the gentlemen of this county, as a recent and 


pregnant proof how little fruit is to be expec- 


ted from any meaſures taken without previous 


concert? The end and object of this meeting 


Was 
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was to deliberate on the ſteps moſt proper and 
available to be taken in order to procure the 
repeal of the cyder tax; an end the muſt in- 
tereſting to this county that has perhaps ever 
been offered to-our conſideration, To what 
a height was the general expectation raiſed 

from ſo numerous an appearance of gentlemen 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their rank, fortune, 
and character ? and what has it at Jaſt termi- 
nated in? In an addreſs of thanks to our re- 
preſentatives, which was without doubt ex- 
tremely proper, and what gratitude for their 
eminent and ſignal ſervices juſtly demanded 
of us; ina requeſt to them, that they would 
at the enſuing ſeffion exert their utmoſt en- 


ed deavours to procure this repeal ; and in a pe- 
ver tition to the houſe of commons, in order to 
af= bring it under a conſtitutional deliberation. 
ſſu- But how little are we advanced by all this to- 
ce. wards obtaining the repeal itſelf? We might 
tion equally have depended on the zeal and activity 
deen of our repreſentatives, whether we had requeſt- 
ving ed the continuance of it, or not: and the pe- 
peak tition, being confined to a few general refſec- 
inte- tions, can ſcarce produce any very conſiderable 
fall a effect, or make any other impreſſion to our ad- 
ung vantage, where it is aimed, than as far as it is 


a teſtimony of the general ſenſe of the county; 
at of- and yet we have had the mis fortune to expe- 
ng of If Tience, that, though this ſenſe was as well 
t and I Known and underſtood at the time the tax was 
xpec- firſt propoſed, as it will, or can be, by this 
evious expreſſion of it, it was not then thought wor- 
eeting thy the attention of thoſe who hurricd on the 
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determination with ſuch uncommon rapidity* 
No detail in the petition or at leaſt a very im- 
perfect one only of thoſe particular circumſtan- 


ces inſeparable from this tax, which render it 
the moſt unequal, the moſt burthenſome, the 


moſt grievous, and the moſt oppreſſive, that 
could have entered into the imagination of a 


projector, and which make it impracticable to 


levy it without ſpreading ruin and deſolation 
through the county. No allegation of facts, 
from which the truth of theſe premiſes might 
be made appear, by the fulleſt, moſt convine- 
ing, and undeniable evidence. Nor would I 
be underſtood by this repreſentation to throw 
any blame on the gentlemen concerned in 
drawing it up. In their ſituation it was per- 


haps impoſſible to do better. As there had been 


no previous concert, no perſon came prepar- 
ed; and the ſhortneſs of the time allotted for 
the performance of their taſk did not permit 
them to enter into ſo minute and exact an ex- 
amination of thoſe facts and circumſtances, as 
would have been neceſſary to the ſtating them 
with that accuracy, which is juſtly required 
in whatever is ſubmitted to a public enquiry. 
No meaſures were taken, nor, as far as I have 
heard, even ſuggeſted, to procure a concur- 
rence of petitions to the legiſlature, and of in- 
ſtructions to their ſeveral repreſentatives, from 
the ſeveral boroughs of this county, much leſs 
from thoſe of other counties united by the fame 
common intereſt; though, whatever weight 
the ſentiments of the county may be ſuppoſed 
to carry with chem, it is certain, that the moſt 
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inconſiderable of thoſe boroughs has an equal 
ſhare with it in the legiſlature. Nor ought 
this neither to ſurprize us. Every gentleman 
came with the expectation of hearing ſome 
ſcheme propoſed: no perſon had prepared one 
himſelf. Thus the proverb was literally ve- 
rified; what is the buſineſs of every one was 
conſidered as properly the buſineſs of no one; 
and it appeared evident on this occaſion, as 
it will on all others under the like circumſtan- 
ees, that the proper province and talent of 
large aſſemblies under no eſtabliſned regula- 
tion or order, is not conſultation, but deciſion. 
It was indeed propoſed by a very worthy gen- 
tleman, that we ſhould addreſs the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of the city of 
London, with thanks for the aſſiſtance the 


had already afforded us, and a requeſt for the 


continuanee of it. But this, as I am inform- 
ed, was oppoſed by a gentleman of a profeſ- 


fon, which whatever advantages it may draw 


from an habitual fluency of haranguing, is 
perhaps the leſs proper to aſſume that lead 
which it affects to take in all public deter- 
minations, upon the account of ſtrict attach- 
ment to forms which is of its very effence, and 
to which it is ever prepared to ſacrifice the in- 
trinſick merits of the thing in queſtion. The 
objection was indeed perfectly in the true taſte 
of the profeſſion. It was ſaid, that addrefling 
the city of London would be erecting them in- 


to a fourth branch of the legiſlature. And 
this objection, as palpably frivolous as it is, 


very naturally prevailed, while no one, under 


D 2 the 


ſheriff. 
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the uncertainty how far he ſhould be ſupport- 
ed, had the courage to controvert it. But, 
change only the word, addreſs, for that of ap- 
plication, and the objection inſtantly vaniſhes : 
ſince there can be certainly no impropriety in 
thanking any man or body of men for the diſ- 
intereſted ſupport already vouchſafed us, or in 
intreating the ſame ſupport for the future, 
when it is apprehended it may be of ſervice to 
us. | 
It is now time to quit the unpleafing em- 
ployment of remarking on paſt omiſſions and 
diſappointments; and to turn our eyes to- 
wards the more agreeable proſpect of the op- 
portunity oftered us of amply ſupplying every 
defect. The approaching meeting of the gen- 
try of this county at the ſummer aſſizes affords 


us this proſpect. A conſiderable number will 


be ſummoned upon the grand jury from all 
parts of it. Many others may not improbably 
be expected to attend on ſpecial juries. Cuſ- 
tom has taught us to expect many more, from 


motives of mere curioſity, or the pleaſure of 
meeting their acquaintance. And it is to be 


hoped that a ſtill greater number, uninfluen- 
ced by either of theſe views, may be prevailed 
on to attend by the {till more laudable one, of 
promoting the welfare of their country on this 
molt important of all occaſions. When the 
gentlemen are thus aſſembled it is humbly. pro- 

oſed, J 9 
g That they ſhould form themſelves into a 
meeting under the preſidency of their high 
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That they ſhould elect out of their number 
a committee of gentlemen, to conſider of, ſu- 
perintend, and direct, all ſuch meaſures as 
ſhall be judged by them moſt expedient and 
conducive towards procuring the repeal of the 
cyder bill; and to aſſemble themſelves for this 
purpoſe from time to time, at ſuch place, and 
at ſuch intervals, as they ſhall think moſt pro- 
per; and, in this view, that ſpecial regard be 
had to the vicinity of the gentlemen who ſhall 
be nominated, that they may be enabled to 
meet together with leſs inconvenience as often 
as it ſhall be found neceſſary. | # 
That this committee do appoint a perſon of 
good underſtanding, abilities, and activity, 
to be the agent in this matter for the county,. 
to conduct the proſecution of this repeal, un- 
der their direction, through all the ſteps which 


4 


1 can be taken in the country, which may con- 
y tribute towards its ſucceſs ;, and to report to 
- them, from time to time, at their ſeveral 
5 meetings, the progreſs he ſhall have made 
0 


therein, and receive their. further directions. 
be thereupon. | 

n- That this agent be amply ſatisfied for ſuch: 
his trouble, ſo as to make it well worth his. 


of while to undertake it; and, that for defraying 
his this, and a'l other incidental expences which. 
the may be incurred, and alſo for employing a 
ow ſolicitor in parliament at London, if it ſhould 
I be thought requiſite, when this matter comes 
0, under conſideration there, a ſubſcription be 
nich entered into, to be immediately paid down to . 


ſuch perſon as the committee ſhall autkocize 
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to receive it; who, as ſoon as the point is 


one way or other decided, ſhall account for it 
in one of the public papers of this county, 
and return to the ſubſcribers, in proportion to 
_— ſubſcriptions, whatever reſidue may be 
left, | 

Thatthis agentdo apply to every borough in 


this county, by letter, or even perſonally, if 


it ſhould be found neceflary, to remind them 
ſeverally of preſenting their petitions to the 
honourable the houſe of commons in favour 
of this repeal, in which they have all a com- 
mon intereſt, and of inſtructing their repre- 
ſentatives to exert their utmoſt endeavours in 
ſupport of ſuch their application ; and that he 
do aſſiſt them, were it ſhall be deſired, in 
drawing up ſuch their petitions and inſtruc- 
tions. | 

That he do, in the name, and under the 
direction, of the committee, apply to the gentle- 
men of the neighbouring counties of Cornwall 
and Somerſet, in order to their eſtabliſhing the 
like concert among themſelves reſpectively in 
a point in which they are equally intereſted, 
and to their engaging in it the ſeveral cities 
and boroughs which are ſituated within, or in 
the neighbourhood of, thoſe counties. 

That he do extend this concert and correſ- 

ndence even to the more remote counties of 
Glouceſter, Hereford, Worceſter, and any 
others which by a ſimilitude in their circum- 
ſtances are embarked in the ſame common 
cauſe, as far as it ſhall be found practica- 


ble, 
That 


he 

le- 

all 
the 
in 
ted, 
ties 
Jy in 


reſ- 
s of 

any 
um- 
mon 
1ica- 


That 


the diſpatch of buſineſs, the repreſentatives of 
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That he do cultivate an union, as to this 
point, with the city of London, which hath 
already by the late unanimous reſolution of 
its common council declared itſelf ſo gene- 
rouſſy in our favour. For a repeal of ſo much 
of the late act as ſubjects the makers of cy der 
and perry to the exciſe laws is in effect equi- 
© yalent to a repeal of the duty itſelf ; ſince to 
collect an inland duty on liquors under any 
other laws or regulations than thoſe of exciſe 
is utterly impracticable; and the produce of 
ſuch further duty on ſuch cyder as ſhall be ſent 
by ſea coaſtways will be found an object ſo in- 
conſiderable, as to afford no temptation to a 
miniſter to diſoblige a county or two by the 
inviduous diſtinction of ſubjecting them to a 
tax from which the reſt of the kingdom would 
be entirely exempt. | 
- That at the firſt meeting of parliament for 


the ſeveral counties, cities, and boroughs, in- 
tereſted, would be pleaſed ſo far to oblige their 
conſtituents as to give their earlieſt attendance 
in town, ſo as, if poſſible, to be all there at 
the opening of the ſeſſion. That they would 
be pleaſed to aſſemble themſelves together, and 
go in a body to the great man, whoeyer he 
ſhall then happen to be, acquaint him with 
the deſires and juſt expectations of their con- 
ſtituents, requeſt his concurrence and aſſiſt- 
ance, and at the ſame time give him to under- 
ſtand, with plainneſs and firmneſs, that in 
caſe he ſhould make it his choice rather to op- 
pole or clude them, he is to expect no complai- 
- ſance 


( 34 ) 
fance from them any farther than the indiſpen- 
ſable exigencics of the national intereſts may 
require. This languge will be readily under- 
ſtood ; and ſuch an united repreſentation can- 
not fail of having the greateit weight where- 
ever it is made, or of contributing in the high- 
eſt degree, beyond every other means in our 

ower, towards working out that deliverance. 
which we all ſo ardently with for, and with. fo. 
much impatience expect. 


the conſideration of the county, I am not 


vain enough to think it doth not ſtand in need 


of great correction and improvement. On the. 
contrary, I propo:e it only in the view of ex- 
citing perſons of greater abilities and better 
judgment to make thoſe coriections and im- 
provements, or even to ſubſtitute a better plan 


in its place. But at prefent we are proceed-. 


ing on no plan at all; and i am afraid the ſuc- 
turn out accordingly. 

After all, many will be doubtleſs inclined. 
to imagine, that there is no occaſion for all 
this troub:c and preparation ; and that the cy- 
der tax will be repealed merely in compliance 
with the general cry of the country. I moſt 


fincerely wiſh this expectation may be confirm- 


ceſs of our endeavours may be expected to. 


ed by the event. But as nothing is certain 


in human affairs, ſuppoſe it ſhould not. What 
a poor confolation will it be to ſay in our ex- 
cuſe, who would have thought it ? When we, 
haveexerted our endeavours, it is then reaſon- 
able to acquieice in the determination of pro- 

| vidence 3 
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vidence; but how ſhallwe be able to bear the re- 

roaches of our own minds, or to reflect on thoſe 
which will be made us byour poſterity, whenwe 
ſhall be conſcious of having betrayed ours and 
their moſt eſſential intereſts by our own weak 
credulity, and by the moſt ſupine and unac- 
countable negligence, THE FREEHOL DER. 


L EA FP 
I AMjuſt returned from a tour intoBuckingham- 
/hire, which has afforded me much pleaſure. 
The noble proſpect from CLIETDEN Houss 


_ enchanted me, and J was in raptures with the 
many elegant beauties of Statue. As an Eng- 
liſbman, |1 was pleaſed that all the great patriots 


and heroes of my country, Alfred, king William 
the third, Hampden, fir Malter Raleigh, &c. re- 
ceive there that juſt tribute of praiſe, which 


this nation, while it remains free, will contit 


nue to pay to ſuperior virtue. At Stowe both 
antient and modern virtue are enſhrined with 
grateful magnificence. Not only good taſte, but 
patriotiſm, are conſpicuous in that delightful 
paradiſe, the favourite abode of the virtues, 
graces, and muſes. STOWE, however, has ſo 


often been deſcribed by abler pens, that I ſhall 


dwell no longer there, tho? I never leave it 


without the moſt ſenſible regret. 

I returned by Meſi-Mycombe, and paſſed a 
day in viewing the Villa of lord Le Deſpencer, 
and the church he has juſt built on the Cop of 


a hill, for the convenience and devotion of the 


town at the Bor TOM of it. I muſt own, the 
noblelord's gardens gave me no ſtronger ideaof 
his virtue or patrioti/m, than the ſituation of the 
new built church did of his piety. Some churches 
have been built from devotion, others from pa- 
rade or vanity, I believe this is the ficſt church, 
which has ever been built for a proſpect. The 
word memento in immenſe letters on the ſteeple 
| ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed and perplexed me. I could not find the 
mori, or perhaps the other word was mer, 
from the practice as well as the precept of the 
noble lord. A. to the elegance of the Latin, 
his lordihip has embarrailed himſelf as little 
about that, as he has about the elegance of his 
Eng liſo. Memento meri is beſides more monki/h, 
and therefore more becoming St. Francis. 
Tais conjecture, that the other word on the 
outſide muſt be mers, is farther ſtrengthened 
by the magnificent gilt ball at the top of the 
ſteeple, which is hollowed and made fo very 
convenient on the inſide for the celebration, 
not of devotional, but of convivial rites, that it 
is the beſt globe tavern | was ever in; but I 
muſt own thatI was afraid my deſcent from it 
would have been asprecipitate, as his lordſhip's 
was from a High ſtation, which TURNED HIS 
Heap Too. L admire likewiſe the ſilence and 
ſecrecy which reign in that great globe, undiſ- 
turbed but by his jolly ſongs, very unfit for the 
profane ears of the world below. As to ſecrecy, it 
is the moſt convenient place imaginable; and it is 
whiſpered, that a negociation was here entamze 
by the noble lord himſelf, with meſſrs. Willes 
and Churchill. The event will fhewthe amazing 
power of his lordſhip's oratory ; but if from per- 
verſeneſs neither of thoſe gentlemen then yield- 
ed to his wiſe reaſons, nor to his dazzling 
offers, tliey were both delighted with his divine 
milk punch. | 
* There is one remarkable temple in the gar- 
dens at J/:/1-I/ycombe.,cedicated to=the Zgyp- 
tian Hieroglpphic for****, To this object-his 
lordſhip's devstion is undoubtedly ſincere, tho?” I 
believe now not fervent, nor do I take him 
to be often pro/trate, or indeed in any way 
veryregularin hisejaculations. He is however here 
conſiſtent, for he keeps up the ſame public wor- 
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ꝶfip in the country, which he has been accuſto- 
medto in town. I here was for many years in the 
reat room, at the ing arms tavern, in Old Pa- 
1 yard, an original picture of Si. Francis Dajh- 
wood preſented by himſelf to the Dilettanti club. 
Heis in the habit ofa Franci/can,kneeling before 


2 the Henusofilledicis, his gloatingeyes fix d, asin a 
is, trance, onwhat the modeſty of nature ſeems moiſt 
he deſirous to conceal, and a bumper in his hand, 
ed with the words MATRI SANCTORUM in ca- 
he pitals. The glory too, which till then had only 
Ty encircled the ſacred heads of our Saviour and the 
MN, Apoſtles,is made to beam on that favourite ſpot, 
t it and ſeems to pieree the hallow'd gloomof maid- 
1 enhead thicket. The public ſaw, and were for 
wit many years offended with ſo infamous a pic- 
p's ture, yet it remain'd there, till that club left 
118 the houſe. As to the temple I have mention- 
nd ed, you find at frſt what is called an error 
liſ- in limine; for the entrance to it, is the ſame 
the entrance by which we all come into the world, 
„ it and the door is what ſome idle wits have cal- 
tis led the door of life. It is reported that, on a 
mee late viſit to His chancellor, lord Bute particular- 
lkes ly admired this building, and adviſed the noble 
ing owner to lay out the 500l. bequeathed tohim by 
er- lord Melcombe's will for an erection, ina Paphian 
1d- column to land at the entrance, and it is ſaid he 
ing adviſed it to be made of Scottiſb pebbles, There 
vine are in theſe gardens no buſts of Socrates, Epami- 


nondas, or Hampden, but there is a moſt indecent 
dar- ſtatue of the unnatural ſatyr; and, at the en- 
7yþ- trance to the temple I have mentioned,are two 
his urns ſacred to the Epheſian matron, and to Poti- 
of I phar's wife, with the inſcriptions, Matronæ 
him Ephefie Cineres, Dominæ Potiphar Cineres. Be- 
way tween theſe urns, containing the ſacred aſhes of the 
here great and virtuous dead, which are, with a happy 


bor- propriety, DOUBLY GILT (though not quite ſo 
i ftrongly 
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ſtrongly as that at Hammer/m:th for the aſhes of 
lord Melcombès - wife) you aſcend to the top of 
the building, which is crowned with a particu- 
lar column, deſigned, I ſuppoſe, to repreſent 
our former very upright ſtate, when we could 
ſay fuimus tories, fuit ingens gloria, and is ſkirted 
with very pretty underwood, the Cyprian myr- 
tle, &c. the meaning of which I could not find out. 

The houſe contains nothing remarkable, ex- 
cepting only that there is on the grand ſtair- 
caſe a very moral painting of a maid ſtealing 
to her maſter's bed, laying at the ſame time 
her fingers on her lips, as if ſhe were the Dea 
Angerona of Meſt Wycombe. | 

On my return I had the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
noble lord's elegant japann d coach; but while I 
was reading his new motto in Gothic letters, 
Pro Magna Charta, the mob were hallowing, 
LIBERTY, PROPERTY, AND NO EXCISE ; and 
1 was forced to make the beſt of my way to the 
park, where I found a very odd thing, which 1 
mean to preſent to the ſociety of antiquaries. 
It is a gold button, with IH S and the ſign of 
the cro/s, enamell'd on it, which I gueſs'd to be- 
long to ſome conceal'd brother of the ſociety of 
Jeſus, tho' a ſervant in green claim'd it as the 
property of St. Francis, and ſaid that it was 
a part of the pontificalibus worn by his maſter 
when he officiated on certain feſtivals of high 
laugh at the myſteries of —— 

I made afterwards a little tour to the cele- 
brated abbey of Medmenham, the deſcription of 
which I am ſure would entertain you; but, I | 
am too fair a man to diſcloſe to the public the | 
Engliſh Eleuſinian myſteries of that renown'd ' 
convent. 

LE TT 14 . 
=” HE Craftſman, the advocate and cham- 
pion formerly of thoſe who now conſti- 
tute 


(39) 
tute almoſt wholly the adminiſtration, in his 
No. 205. Vol. 6. has theſe words: “as prin- 
ces never ſpeak to their people but in form 
(that is, in royal proclamations, declarations, 
and ſpeeches from the throne) ſo they ought 
always to calculate them in ſuch 'a manner, 
as to bear the Hricteſt examination, and to take 
the utmoſt care, that nothing repugnant 13 
truth be contained in them; for, otherwiſe, 
no communication from the throne will have 
any weight with the people.” He then proceeds 
to quote the preamble to the 15th article of 
impeachment againſt the earl of Oxford, 
which runs thus : | 
That whereas the dignity and ſupport of 
the imperial ucrotun of theſe realms has, in all 


ages, greatly depended on the w:/d5m and 


truth of the communications made from the 
#hrone, eſpecially in parliament, as the ſure 
and only means, whereby the kings and 
queens of this realm can receive the ſincere 
and faithful advice of their people in matters of 
the higheſt importance, and which, by the 
fundamental laws and conſtitution of this go- 
vernment, ought to be inviolably obſerved as 
the ſacred band of the duty and affection of 
ſubjects to their ſovereign. And whereas by 
the moſt antient and known laws of this king - 
dom it is indeſpenſibly incumbent on the great 
officers of the late, that ſurround the throne, to 
maintain, as far as in them lies, the ſacred- 
neſs of the royal word on all occaſions, it be- 
ing moſt apparent, that the greateſt diſhonour 
to the throne, and the greateſt danger to theſe 

Vol. II. E king- 
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il kingdoms, muſt inevitably enſue, whenever 
tat fountain of truth, by wicked counſels, ſhall 
be in any degree corrupted, and thereby looſe its 
> wa influence and neceſſary authority, &c. &c. 
"Ig | 
Then follows, as I have extracted it from 
the article itſelf, that, „He the ſaid Robert, 
&c. was not only wanting in the diſcharge of 
that duty to his ſovereign which became his 
high ſtation, by not adviſing againſt, and, as 
far as in him lay, in all events, by not pre- 
venting even any intimation from the throne 
to the parliament, which was not conformable 
to the exacteſt truth and impartiality, but 
taking advantage of his ready acceſs to her ma- 
jeſiy, and his exorbitant influence in her councils, 
and prepare, form, and concert, together with 
other falſe and evil counſellors, ſeveral ſpeeches 
and declarations to be made by her majeſty from 
the threne to her parliament, on the ſubject of 
the ſaid negotiations of peace, and did adviſe 
her majeſty to make the ſame io ber parliament, 
Ke. Ke. & : 
By all which wicked, treacherous and un- 
examplid evil counſils, he the ſaid Robert, &c. 
did mo? bajely, ungratefully, and ſcandalouſly 
abuſe the favour of his royal miſtreſs, and by 
means of authority did miſſead her parliament 
rnto groundleſs and fatal reſolutions, &c. &c. 
. 
The principal managers of this impeach- 
ment, and who had the reputation of having 
cevw1n up the articles of it, were the late earl 
oi Octord, then mr. Walpole, and the pre- 
| lent 
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ſent ear] of Bath, then mr. Pulteney. The 
authority of two ſuch eminent perſonages muſt 
be prevalent to convince the impartial, that 
it was fo far from being then eſteemed an high 
miſdemeanor, or even any diſreſpect to the 
crown, that it was moſt warrantable and 
conſtitutional to conclude, and publicly de- 
clare, that the miniſters were always to be 
regarded as the authors or adviſers of the 
peeches delivered from the throne; that the 
carl of Oxford was accordingly reſponſible 
to the people for making his ſovereign the 
publiſher of falſbood and prevarication, in the 
formal exerciſe of her office, from the throne; 

and that it was a proper charge of High treaſon 
to be brought againſt a miniſter, that he had 
endeavoured” to cover his own miſmanage- 

ments, and to ſcreen himſelf, by involving 
his royal miſtreſs in ſuch a guilt. 

It is to be hoped therefore, that miniſters 
will never again have the infolence to make 
the regal character ſubſervient to their ſelfiſh 


1 reſentments, to their ſecurity and intereſts, 
Kc. Whatever meaſures and whatever conduct they 
104% mall find it neceſſary to approve, let it be no 
"by more their mean and paltry artifice, to ſanctify 
es them, by pretending that they are the #:79's 
Kc. meaſures and the king's conduct. Can they be 

ſo infatuated as to flatter themſelves that the 
ch- nation has forgotten how formerly, when 
ing they (being patriots) oppoſed the meaſures of 
earl the adminiſtration, right or wrong, for ten- 
re- ty years together, with the ſon of their king 
ent profeſſedly at their head; it was then their 


E 2 neceſ- 


(a) 
neeeſſary and only plea for their juſtificationy 
that they did not, nor ought to be underſtood 
to intend to oppoſe the crown, but the mi- 
niſter alone? They cannot ſurely, with any 
colour of juſtice, and with conſiſtency, refuſe 
to admit from the North Briton the ſame ex- 
Flanation of his oppoſition to the preſent 
miniſters, that they profeſſed and laid claim 
to heretofore, to palliate their own : and they 
muſt be forced to allow, from the quotation 
of the article of impeachment above-men=- 
tioned, that it is no new doctrine to inſiſt that 
the miniſter is anſwerable to the people for the 
veracity of all the facts declared officially from 
the throne; and conſequently, that when the 
ſpeech ſhall depart ever ſo little from the ſtrict- 
eſt adherence to truth, it may be argued upon 
and expoſed, con/titutionally, towards the con- 
demnation of the miniſter, without any di- 
minution of that reſpect, which always ſhould 
be paid to the crown itſelf, and which more 
particularly is due to the perſon of the moſt 
virtuous and amiable prince who now 
wears it. - | 
The Craftſman, that zealous ſupporter of 
liberty, with whom I began, concludes ano- 
ther of his papers in the following words, 
moſt applicable to the preſent times: Every 
Engliſhman has a right, by our laws, to 
judge and debate theſe affairs; and I am ſure - 
his majeſty will abhor the thoughts of abridg- 
ing this liberty, though wea#t and wicked men 
_ endeavour to ſcreen themſelves under the pro- 
tection of his ſacred name.” Le. 
A Lover oF TRUTH. 


LE T- 
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EFT TER” Wa” 


The advice of SaN To MAHMUD, to Sol y- 
MAN the Third, King of the Turks 
(J 5g „ live for cver! Deſpiſe not the ad- 
vice of the humble, nor think any one 
too contemptible to do thee hurt: for a wren 
_— frighten the ſteed which the king rideth 
The cackling of geeſe once ſaved a. 
* ſtate. 
Be not provoked to puniſh 1 againſt. 


thine own perſon; for that will betray re 


venge, beneath the greatneſs of thy majeſty. 
Offences againſt thy laws, let thy laws pu- 
niſh ; but pronounce not thou the ſentence, , 
nor ſay unto the judges, do thus. 
Vex not thy land with oppreſſive laws; for 
they will be diſregarded, and will but ſerve, 


to multiply crimes upon thy people. 


Suffer not thine ears to be diſgraced by pri- 
vate ſcandal; for it is ſufficient — 5 to honour 


thoſe of whom thou knoweſt no good. 


If the mighty men of thy. kingdom, by the. 
ſtrength of thy power, oppreſs thy people, let 
their palaces be razed, their families hum-- 
bled, and their carcalles placed upon the 
higheſt pine-trees in the foreſt, as a prey to 
the birds of the air; for they have diſhonour--. 
ed the king, in the ſight of his people. | 

Suffer not a flatterer to abide in thy pre- 
ſence ; but let the voice of thy people be the. 
mirror, in which thou mayeſt behold the ma- 
jeſty of thy ſublime perſon. 

Lend not thine ear only to the voice of one- 
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counſellor ; for ſo ſhall another man be more 
| honoured in the king's houſe, than the king 
- himſelf, Then, tho ſeated on thy throne, 
with a crown of diamonds on thy head, and a 
cloth of gold beneath thy feet, tho' thou art 
arrayed in purple, and in the midſt of thy 
guards, thou wilt be a priſoner ; in thine own 
houſe wilt thou be a prinſoner ; for who dare 
to ſpeak againſt the king's favourite ? Thou 
wilt be a ſtranger to what paſſes under thine 
own roof. Who then ſhall guard thy realms 
afar off? Thus will the character of thy wiſ- 

dom be leſſened thro' the land; and more- 
over, thou mayeſt by one man be betrayed 
into the hands of thy moſt dreadful fo. 

Caſt off thy royal robes, and ſecretly viſit 
the remote corners of thy great city. There 
wilt thou hear thy government ſpoken freely 
of, and the names of thy counſellors talked 
over. 

The officers of the king's houſhold are 
mighty men, but the people alone are his 
ſtrong pillars of ſupport. 

Hearken, therefore, O ye princes of the 
earth ! You who rule in the hearts of your 
people, are placed upon the backs of ſtrong 
elephants; but the king, who has turned the 
voice of his pc ople to ſcorn, rideth upon the 


born of an unicorn, 
SCIPIO AFRICANUS, 


LET 
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LETTER 


Extract from A ſyſtem of the principles of the 


law of Scotland. By George Wallis, ad- 


Docate. 


DEFAMATORY injurtes cannot be: 


done to the public; one is not liable to. 
be called to account for miſrepreſentations ei- 
ther of the meaſures of the government, or of 
the conduct of the adminiſtration. It is laws 
ful in this country to ſay any thing of public: 
affairs; for the liberty of Britain depends on 
the preſervation of this privilege: the public 
can never be much or effectually hurt by falſe- 
hoods or miſrepreſentations. An adminiſtra- 
tion which is not able to prevent theſe from. 
having bad effects, and to juſtify it's own con- 


duct by publiſhing fair accounts of it, mult be 


ſpiritleſs and feeble; and truth ought in alk 
matters, which concern the general intereſt, 
to be allowed to be told, *T'is the profufion- 
of publications, which on every event proceed 
from the preſs, that rouzes the ſpirit of the 
people, informs them of the true intereſt of 
theircountry, produces conſequences the moſt 
important in themſelves, and makes thoſe who. 
have not either departments in the adminiſtra- 
tion, or ſeats in parliament, uſeful to the na- 
tion. I ſhould therefore tremble to ſee the 
moſt diſtant approach made towards reſtraining } 
the liberty, I had almoſt ſaid the licentiouſneſfss 

of publication. A good government, ſuch as 


that of Britain, may deſpiſe all the efforts of 


thoſe who uſe their pens to miſrepreſent its 
9858 | "bo 
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but you may. aſk, on what principles are theſe 
doctrines founded ? 1 anſwer, on the ſpirit of 
the government, the uſage of the nation, the- 
intereſt of liberty, the good of the public, and 
the nature of the thing: And one ought not 
at preſent to require better authorities. 


LwEL TEM 


The ConTRAST. 
C 0 L. Wilkes is a contraſt to thoſe that have 


been priſoners, in that repoſitory of rebel- 
lious and tyrannical SCOTS, the Tower of Lon- 
don. 

He is a ſtaunch Whig: they were notorious 
jacobites. 

He is zealouſly attached to our preſent royal 
family of Brunſwick, the glorious maintainers: 
of our civil and religious rights. They were 
bigotted to the tyrant family of the Stuarts, 
who for repeated attempts to enſlave a free 
people, and reduce them to the ſtate of 
Scorch VASsAlLs, were BANISHED, 

His conduct has been ſteady. He was a 
Whig by family, and he remains fo, though. 
Whigs are diſcarded; and Tories promoted: 
He was a Whig in 1745, when the Scotch- 
were in arms againſt our KINO, our Laws, 
and our RELiGion, He was at that time a 
friend to LIBERTY. When the Scotch were 
in arms, in the cauſe of PoPERY, SLAVERY, 
and ARBITRARY POWER. He was a friend, 
nay he revered the duke of Cumberland, hw 
cauſe he cruſhed the Scotch rebellion ; for- 
_ reaſon he is deſerted by the Scorch. : 55 
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Col. Wilkes's attachment to the preſent roy- 


18- al family has been gratis: Where is the SCOT 
d that can ſay the ſame ? by 
ot Col. Wilkes, with all his true Engliſh 


merit, his zeal for our K1NG, his deteſtation- 
of his MINISTRx, his oppoſition to the exten- 
fron of the Excis E; his ſupport of the LIBRBR- 
TY of the PREss ; his attention to the privi- 
lege of PARLIAMENT ; and his attachment 


L to the HABEAS CoRpus, is, in the Scotch 
7, adminiſtration, rewarded with being a cloſe 

priſoner in the Tower, and treated with a 
80 ſeverity unknown to a rebel Scor. While 
Þ the Scotch, whoſe ſuppoſed affection, and 
1 whoſe change of principles, bear date with 
8 their commiſſions, or patents, and whoſe loy- 
> alty is an appurtenance to office, and will ex- 
pire with the loſs of it, are the rulers of the 
. _ Engliſh. O TERRIBLE | 
+ I and every other WH, and true Engliſh- 


man, moſt devoutly pray for the welfare of 
our preſent excellent ſovereign George the, 
third: and that his reign. may be long, and. 
happy; to obtain the latter they wiſh him a, 
miniſtry not totally obnoxious to the people; 
nor abſolutely ignorant of their duty, nor quite. 
regardleſs of our liberties. A miniſtry who 
neither loves the exciſe, nor deteſts, through, 
FEAR, the liberty of the PREss. B. X. P. 


LETTER ME | 
| D URING the adminiſtration of fir Robert 


7 Walpole, there were ſtrong debates in 
the houſe of commons, on the ſubject of keeꝑ- 


ing 
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ing up a large ſtanding army in time of 
peace. Sir Robert was in no humour of 

thinking to reduce the army, becauſe he very 
well knew the larger it was, the more com- 
miſſions he ſhould have at his difpoſal, and 
conſequently the more friends to ſupport him. 

But as fome plauſtble pretext was neceſſary 
to ſet a face on the affair, he trumped up a ſtory 
which he put into the king's ſpeech, and his 
majeſty very gravely and unknowingly deli- 
vered it to both houſes of parliament. 

His majeſty, among other things, acquaint- 
ed them, he had received certain intelligence 
that the emperor of Germany, and the king 
of Spain, had concerted to invade theſe king- 
doms in favour of the pretender. 

As ſoon as ever the emperor's ambaſſador at 
Sur court heard of it, he wrote directly an ace 
count of it to his maſter, who very ſoon ſent 
him back an order to repair immediately to 
court, and deſire audience to the king, and to 
aſſure him, upon the faith and honour of a 
crowned head, he never had ſuch a thought 
or deſign. | 

Several leading men in the houſe, ſome of 
whom are ſtill living, made no ſcruple of ac- 
cuſing fir Robert with having been the occa- 
fion of the king's uttering a falſehood ; and 
yet, neither themſelves or their papers were 
ever ſeized upon ; nor did the king think it 
an inſult offered to himſelf, that they charged. 
his miniſter with having miſinformed him; 
for it was thought, his majeſty was afterwards 

convinced of the falſehood, W. W. 
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LETTER VI. a. 
Some Confiderations upon the preſent ſutuation of 


| affairs. | | 
I T is an eſtabliſhed doctrine in our govern- 
ment that the K. can do no wrong. Why 
ſhould it not alſo be underſtood, that the K. 
cannot ſpeak wrong? K—s have ſometimes 


been overperſuaded by their miniſters and fa- 


vourites, to take the blame of their miſcon - 
duct; but the Engliſh parliament and people 
have always diſregarded that ſubterfuge, and 
aſſerted it to be their right, to examine and 
to puniſh the miniſter's miſconduct. Sir R. 
Walpole, under all the cenſure he lay for 
corruption, and for the convention and other 
parts of his miniſtry, conſtitutionally and no- 


bly ſaid, © he ſcorned to ſculk behind the 
throne, and held himſelf to be reſponſible for 


what was done and ſpoke in his adminiſtra- 
tion.“ The great ſtateſman of this age adopt- 
ed the ſame ſentiment, and much is he to be 
commended for it; though a few ſycophants 
or rather enemies to their country, endea- 
voured to miſrepreſent his words and his 
meaning. 2 „ 40 7 

The houſes of parliament have eſtabliſhed 


the doctrine of the ſpeeches from the throne, 


being the miniſter's ; and a right view of the 

parliamentary debates will plainly ſhew the 

parliament's aſſertion and uſe of this doctrine. 

I would not be underſtood to aim at juſtifying: 

indecent reflections,” or any fort of abuſe of 

this doctrine ; but while we do enjoy the li- 
| | : berty 
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ä 
berty of ſpeaking and writing what we think 
about our religion, laws, and government, 

l ſubject only to the judgment of the law when 
we exceed our bounds) to which liberty our 
preſent religion, laws, and government are 
in a great meaſure owing. I would be glad 

to be informed whether the people of Eng- 
land and Wales are bound to receive all that 
is delivered from the throne, or declared by 
proclamation, with ſilent reverence, impli- 
cit faith, approbation and ſubmiſſion? and 
whether it is abſolutely unlawful for indivi- 
duals to talk, or to write about things which 
are repreſented and declared (as it is humbly 
underſtood) to the parliament and people, by 
ſpeech or proclamation? If it is not abſolute- 
ly unlawful, how far may individuals go, and 
no further? Where is the line to be laid? 

Perhaps it may, at laſt, after much diſcuſſion, 
be ſaid, our courts of juſtice are to judge of 
the propriety and impropriety of all acts, wri- 
tings, and ſpeeches, that concern any part 
or branch of the government; and to them 


and our juries may it ever belong. 


It is a great misfortune and hardſhip upon 
the people to have their repreſentatives taken 
perſonally, and high reſentment ſhewn for 
their pointing-out apparent defects or faults in 
the miniſtry or adminiſtration. If the K. 
tho' he acts directly according to the counſel 
and advice of the miniſters of the ſtate, is not 
to be blamed for their advice and their actions 
(as they are properly termed) when they are 
wrong, why is he to take and bear the Ye 
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of their words, as the ſpeeches and proclama- 
tions are univerſally underſtood to be ſettled 
by, and to be the public declarations of the 
council and miniſters of the ſtate, of what 
has been done or is to be done with reſpect 
to theſe kingdoms? 

It is much to be feared, t a haughty 
inconſiderate favourite abuſed the confidence 
he was honoured with, and uſed his endea- 
vours to ſpread ſome unconſtitutional notions 
of prerogative and government, where his 
duty to his k—g and country required far 
other councils; endeavours which have oc- 
caſioned the preſent miſunderſtandings, and 
have always made a principle part of the high 
charges againſt former ra miniſters 
and favourites. 

Inſtead of inſtilling ſuch notions, it was his 


duty to have recommended the hiſtory of our 


laws and government, and the writings of per- 
ſons well verſed in our conſtitution; ſuch as 
Cotton's treatiſe upon conſultations with re- 
ſpect to marriage, peace and war; even 
Hale's pleas of the crown, p. 159. part of the 
good Jord Clarendon's life from p. 178 to 182 
of the 2d. vol. Lord Bacon, Lock, Acher- 
ley's Britannic Conſtitution; and from p. 
402 to 405 of the diſcourſes of a learned and 
good judge, who is a living honour to his 
country and to mankind. For theſe and other 
writers upon our government are thought to 


have ſhown ſufficiently. 


That our government was inſtituted for 
the good of the * 


That 
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That the prerogatives are only to reſpect 
the people, as obſerved in Shower's parlia- 
ment cafes and elſewhere; and particularly 
as to the prerogatives of making peace and 
war, that war cannot now be carried on, 
without the people's conſent and aſſiſtance; 
nor a peace made againſt their intereſt and ap- 
probation, without the miniſters being made 
to attone for it; of which many recent in- 
ſtances are to be found in the times of Charles 
II. William III. and George I. that the 
crown of England is a tru/t, and the princi- 
ple upon which it was created was, the — Sa- 
lus Populi. 

That the officers of the ſtate, though no- 
minated by the crown, are the ſervants of 
their country, as well as of the crown, and 
reſponſible to their country, as well as to the 


Crown. 


That the good and happy kings of England 
reign only in the hearts of the people. 

The Godlike empire of an Engliſh king. 

For what Leland wrote of the old Britiſh, 
(the preſent Welſh language) may be ſaid of 
the Englifh—amor A aa in lingua, 


In fibris, in animo. And when we ſpeak of 


the K. and people, inſtead of prerogative and 
ſubjection we may with more propriety uſe 
the expreſſions of, The power and dignity of 
the crown, and rights and liberties of the 
people, according to the titles of—our “ pe- 
tition of right,” and“ bill of rights.” For 
our government is founded upon old northern, 
natural reaſons and rules, — de minoribus, priu- 

cipes 


6 


eipes conſultant, de majoribus omnes—and—quid 
omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractari. 


˖ 
4 | A. 
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LETTER XIII. 
HE king's ſpeech being addreſſed to the 


lords and commons in parliament aſſem- 
bled, theſe lords and commons in parliament 
aſſembles muſt, in common ſenſe, be allowed 
to be the beſt, if not the only judges, of the 
point at preſent ſo much agitated, whether 
the king's ſpeech 1s the _ 8 ſpeech or his 
miniſter's. 

Whoever looks into e parliamentary de- 


10- bates, will find, as often as the king's ſpeech 
of has beexydebated, juſt as often the doctrine 
nd was advanced and-admitted without contra- 
the diction by the members of both houſes, that 
the king's ſpeech was not the king's, but the 
and miniſters; and this not as a fi#tio füiis, a 


fiction of law, to give freedom to the debate, 
but as a fundamental conſtitutional principle. 


iſh, 'Fhe miniſter may be impeached for what the 
| of king ſays, as well as for what he does; which 
gud, ſhews it not a fiction but a reality. See the 
K of following extracts from the collection of the 
and parliamentary debates. 

uſe Extract from the late Fohn Dube of Argyle's 
ty of | Speech, upen a motion for an ad, reſs eſs to the 


the king's ſpeech Seſſion. 1; ſeptennial parlia- 


pe- ment, 1740. 

„For « The king's eee is always in this houſe 
hern, W conſidered as the ſpeech of the miniſters ; and 
prin- as it has generally been, we may expect it 


ciþes 


always will be, a ſhort narrative of the mea- 
| T 2 ſures 
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ſures they have purſued, and a fort of pane- 
gyrick upon every thing they have done; 
therefore we ought to be extremely cautious 
of ſaying any thing that may imply a tacit 
approbation of any thing they have done, or 
adviſed to be done.” 


From lerd Carteret's ſpeech on the ſame motion. 
My lords. In this debate, as well as in 
a great many others, I find ſome lords are 
mighty apt to run into a miſtake, which is 
of the moſt miſchievous conſequence in all 
parliamentary inquiries. They cannot, or 
will not, diſtinguiſh between his majeſty and 
his miniſters, but call all public meaſures his 
majeſty's meaſures; and from thence ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe who find fault with any public 
meaſure, are blaming his majeſty's conduct, 
and treſpaſſing againſt that duty and affection 
they owe to their iovereign. This, my lords, 
is a moſt unparliamentary method of proceed- 
ing, for it is well known, that his majeſty's 
name ought never to be brought into any of | 
our debates. When we take his majeſty's 
ſpeech into conſideration, though we have 
heard it from his own mouth, yet we do not 
conſider it as his majeſty's ſpeech, but as the 
ſpeech of his miniſters, Though we were in iWÞ *? 
our private capacity convinced, that his ma- 
jeſty had ſpoke off hand, and without pre- 
meditation or adviſing with any of his mi- 
niſters, yet when we come to conſider that 
ſpeech as members of this houſe, we are to 


confider it as the ſpeech of his miniſters, for 
While 
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while they continue, they are anſwerable to 
parliament for every thing the king does: or 
ſays; and if they think this a hardſhip, they 
may eaſily avoid it, or get off on't, by re- 
fuling to accept of, or by throwing up 
their employments.“ 


From lord T——'s ſpeech upon the motion of 
an addreſs to the king's ſpeech. 6 ſeſſion, 4 
parliament, | 
As his majeſty's ſpeech from the throne 

is always in this houſe underſtood to be a 

ſpeech from the miniſters, and as our addreſs 

by way of anſwer to that ſpeech muſt con- 


ſequently be ſuppoſed an anſwer to the mini- 
ſters.“ 5 


From lord 1V——'s on the ſame motion. 
«© My lords. If I were to conſider his 


majeſty's ſpeech as a ſpeech really framed by 


himſelf, and without the advice of any of 
his miniſters ; but it is well known that in: 
this houſe we always do, nay we ought to 
conſider his majeſty's ſpeech as the ſpeech. 
of his miniſters, | 


From the duke of Argyle's on the ſame motion. 


As great a man, my lords, and as good 


a judge of our conſtitution as ever fat in this 
houſe, often gave it as his opinion, that if 
miniſters were not, they ought to be, the ad- 
viſers of every ſpeech the king makes from 
the throne, and were anſwerable for every 
expreſſion made uſe of upon ſuch occaſions, 
Wo was the author or drawer up of the 
ipeech now under our conſideration I do not 


* 4 pre- 


1 
pretend to know; but in this houſe, my lords, 
we are not to ſay the king, we mult ſuppoſe 
it his miniſters. 


y's, now E. of B. on the 
' fame motion. | 
Having ſaid thus much, I am natural! 
led to conſider ſome expreſſions, both in the 
ſpeech and motion, which I muſt own 1 did 
not at firſt hear without concern, and to 
which longer conſideration has not yet recon- 
ciled me. His majeſty mentions heats and 
animoſities : fir, I don't know who drew his 
ſpeech up, but whoever he was, he ſhould 
have ſpared that expreſſion. I wiſh he had 
drawn a veil over the heats and animoſities 
that muſt be owned once ſubſiſted upon this 
head, for I am ſure none now ſubliſt. There- 
fore, fir, whoever drew up this ſpeech, ſhould 
have ſpared this expreiſion.“ 
N. B. Here is a plain and poſſitive contra- 
diction in point of fact 
Theſe few extracts, without adding more, 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the king's ſpeech 
is by parliament always conſidered as the mi- 
niſters ſpeech. On no point whatever has 
the ſenſe of parliament been more frequent] 
or more explicitly declared : and the ſpeech 
from the throne (this foundation once laid) 
has been treated with all poſſible freedom, 
charged with all facts, as well as with falſe 
reaſoning. Can this be legal, conſtitutional, 
and decent in parliament, and every where 


elſe illegal, unconſtitutional, and ſeditious! 
Surely 


From mr. P 


4 
M Surely not. Is it the privilege of members 
ſe of parliament, in parliament aſſembled, to 
give the lie to the ſovereign, or firit magi- 
ſtrate, in the exerciſe of his office? Surely 
he not. Can it be neceſſary for the freedom of 
debate, or can it promote the diſcovery of 


truth in argument, to conſider things dif- 
he ferent from what they are? Surely not. The 
lid ſpeech from the throne therefore, is out of 
to parliament, as well as in parliament, to all 
N- intents and purpoſes the miniſters ſpeech ; and 
nd by every ſubject (until there is a law decla- 
his rative of the contrary) may be legally and 
uld decently treated as ſuch. Upon the ſame 
had principle, though the king declares war, and 
ties the king makes peace, yet both are the com- 
this mon topics of diſcourſe, and every one, with- 
ere- out the leaſt cereinony, applies the epithet he 
Duld thinks they deſerve. One damns the war, 
another curſes the peace; and in all this, no 
tra- indignity is ſuſpected, much leſs intended to 
be offered, to the crown. By virtue of a po- 

ore, litical hocus-pocus in our — excellent con- 
eech ſtitution, the n is tranſubſtantiated into 
mi- his mx; his natural functions, it is true, 
has I think are allowed to be his own, but for the 
ently political, vox & preterea nibil. Long were 
eech my poor brains puzzled to find a meaning to 
laid) the eſtabliſned univerſal received maxim, the 
dom, great bulwark of the Britiſh conſtitution, THE 
falle KING CAN DO NO WRONG. But the won=- 
onal, derful powers of tranſubſtantiation make it all 
where Flain and eaſy. When this diſcovery was 
ious? made by our great ſtateſmen I know not, I 


zurely think 


658) 
think it muſt be ſince the year 1688, for be- 
fore that bleſſed æra, it is allowed on all hands 
our kings could do wrong as well as the mean- 
eſt of their ſubjects. But however that ma 
be, ſorry, very ſorry I am to be obliged to 
adopt tranſubſtantiation into the ſtate, when 
we have got ſo well rid of the monſter in the 
church. As a good zealous proteſtant, I 
ſhould rejoice to be better inſtructed, and to 
know upon what baſis I am to reſt my belief, 
that the Britiſh monarch is eyer infallible in 


word and deed. 


Reader, do not miſtake me for a friend to 
the North Briton ; I abhor him, I abhor his 
writings; burn bim I ſay, and his writings, 
if the law will permit; and to add to the 
flame, toſs in the Briton and Auditor, with 
their hum-drum performances. But Jet not 
one jot or one tittle of the law paſs away, that 
theſe wretches may be puniſhed, Till the con- 
ſtitution admits of a Dictator, above all laws, 
een ſuffer them to be wretched in their own 
worthleſſneſs. Pro lege ſemper C. D. 


VV 


Ruſhworth's collections, vol. I. page 365. 
anno 1626. 
A remonſbrance and petition of the peers, in be- 
half of the earl of Arundel, 
May it pleate your majeſty, 


W E the peers of this your realm aſſembled 


in parliament, finding the earlof Arun- 


del abſent from his place, that ſometimes in 
this parliament ſate among us, his preſence 


Was 
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was therefore called for; but thereupon a meſ- 
ſage was delivered unto us from your majeſty 
by the lord keeper, that the earl of Arundel 
was reſtrained for a miſdemeaner which was per- 
ſonal to your majeſty, and had no relation to 
matters of parliament. This meſſage occa- 
ſioned us to inquire into the acts of our anceſ- 
tors, and what in like caſes they had done, 
that ſo we might not err in our dutiful reſpect 
to your maje/ty, and yet preſerve our right and 
privilege of parliament; and after diligent 
ſearch of all ſtories, ſtatutes and records that 
might inform us in this caſe, we find it to be 
an undoubted right and conſtant privilege of PAR= 
LIAMENT, that no lord of parliament, the 
parliament fitting or within the ufual tunes of 
privilege of parliament, is to be impriſoned or 
reſtrained without ſentence or order of the 


houſe, unleſs it be for treaſon or felony, or 


for refuſing to give jurety for the peace; and to 
ſatisfy ourſelves the better, we have heard all 


that could be alleged by your majeſty's council 
learned at the Iaw that might any way weaken | 
or infringe this claim of the peers: and to all 
that can be ſhewed or alledged fo full ſatis- 
faction hath been given, as that ALL the peers 


of parliament upon the queſtion made of this 


privilege, have unt voce, conſented that ths 1s 
the undeubted RIGHT of the peers, and hath 1N= 

VIOLABLY been enjoyed by them. | 
Is this a doubt on behalf of the commons 
in the reign of George the third? 


EET: 
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AM unwilling to enter into the wild field 

of altercation upon points that are very ſoon 
to be ſolemnly decided. A great deal has been 
written already which has appeared much to 
the purpoſe on certain matters that in their 
natures are very intereſting, and ſtill a great 
deal more which could anſwer no purpole 
whatever, but that of bewildering the minds 
of weak people. 

The laws are our beſt protectors; and to 
them we mult appeal for the aſcertaining of 
every point whatever of right or of privilege. 

The intereſting points now in diſpute are, 
if a ſubject of this crown can have his perſon 
ſeized for any crime ſhort of high treaſon with- 

out an expreſs and perſonal charge upon oath; 
and if it is not neceſtary to have his name and 
ſuch charge mentioned in the warrants for ap- 
prehenſion and commitment, in order to make 
ſuch apprchenſion and commitment Jegal ? 
Whether likewiſe (except in caſes of high 
treaion) any kind of accuſation can warrant 
the ieizure of papers or effects before convic- 
tion; becauſe thereon much mult depend 
that may affect the ſafety of parties intended 
to be brought to trial? 

Theſe are the great points now depending 
for deciſion, in which the public are intereſt- 
ed, and they are molt intereſting ones indeed, 
becauſe they regaid the privileges (not of par- 
lament but) of the people in general. As to 
parliamentary privileges, they are ſuch as i 

only 
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only be decided on by parliament ; and to par- 
liament we may leave them for diſcuſſion in 
due ſeaſon. 

With regard to the perſon of the ſovereign, 
nothing appears clearer than that its ſacredneſs 
conſiſts in not being concerned in any acts of 
government. All that a king ſays and does, 
as ſovereign, our conſtitution ſuppoſes him to 
ſay and do in his political, and not his perſo- 
nal character, by the advice of others, who, 
as counſellors, are anſwerable to the laws for 
all his royal acts: and on this foundation ſtands 


the conſtitutional maxim which ſays the king 


can do no wrong, becaule the king is ſuppoſed 
to do nothing, as king of himſelf: nay more, 
our conſtitution allows him, as king, to do 
nothing of himſelf. It is a nice point there- 
fore that remains to be decided, whether the 


people have a right to confider a ſpeech made 


by the ſovereign in parliament, and publiſhed 
by authority for general peruſal, in the ſame 
light as ſuch ſpeeches have long, if not always, 
been conſidered by parliament, that is, the 
ſolemn declarations of the whole adminiſtra- 
tion made formally by the mouth of the ſove- 


reign. 


For my part, I preſume not to decide on 
this matter. All I can venture to ſay is, that 
hiſtory furniſhes us with innumerable proofs of 
ſovereigns having received ill information, and 
acted upon ill advice, But from ſo doing no 
kind of guilt whatever could be imputed to 
them, becauſe in thoſe regal acts they were 
known, or ſuppoſed, only to execute "Om 

| ha 


„ 


had been reſolved on by thoſe who were an- 


ſwerable for what they adviſed. Queen Eliza- 
beth, who had very high ideas of prerogative, 
acknowledged to her houſe of commons, that 
ſhe had been impoſed upon by her miniſters, 
and thanked them for interpoſing for their de- 
tection, by giving her truer information: but 
members of parliament in her time received 
wages andwalitructions from their conſtitu- 
ents. 

The perſonal character of the ſovereign 
ought never to be ſuppoſed concerned in con- 


ſtitutional or legal conteſts: and therefore thoſe 


make very free with majeſty who ſuppoſe it a 
party in a natural character in any ſuch kinds 
of diſputes. There are certainly laws to ſup- 
port an adminiſtration too, which are fully 
ſufficient for that purpoſe : and an adminiſtra- 
tion knows well enough how to apply them, 
in all juſt cafes, for their own effectual ſup- 
port. Let them therefore always ſtand upon 
their own bottom in the repelling of attacks, 
and not endeavour to coniound the natural and 
political characters of their fovereign, becauſe 
in the former he cannot err; but in the latter 
(which is his adminiſtration of government) he 
may by their means, and if he does, it is at 
their peril. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that no wiſe TER 
ever wiſhes to abuſe his power, becauſe in the 
right adminiſtration of it he is always entirely 
fate ; and any abuſe of it whatever muſt prove 
to his own eſſential injury. In the proſperity 


of his e is founded his own * 
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In their happineſs, his own felicity; and in 
their approbation, his trueſt glory, and beſt ſe- 
curity. An army that firſt inſlaves a people 
will afterwards become the inſlavers of the 
prince: and how much ſecurity the law is be- 
yond the ſword may be learned from the hiſ- 
tories of the Roman, "Turkiſh, and Ruſſian 
empires; and indeed from thoſe of every deſ- 
potic government which has ever yet been eſta- 
bliſhed. 5 

A king's true intereſts and thoſe of his peo- 
ple are inſeparable and the ſame: but thoſe of 
any party-adminiſtration are ever widely ſepe- 
rate from both. Their ſcheme is generally to 
monopolize and abuſe the royal confidence, 
and for their own emolument, and that of 
their adherents, to plunder the public. A 
wiſe and good king, therefore, will be always 


jealous of his miniſters, but never of his peo- 


ple; becauſe the latter never can have any in- 
tereſt but in being well governed, and the for- 
mer ever make the moſt booty hen govern- 
ment is worſt adminiſtered. Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign was in moſt points, for England, 
a glorious and golden one. She ever attend- 
ed to the ſentiments of her people in general, 
and was greatly regardful of their ſafety and 
proſperity. The public grew rich and pow- 
erful, while her miniſters lived needy and died 
poor. She called monopolizers and jobbers, 
horſe leeches, which meant blood- ſuckers of 
her people. She was an oeconomiſt indeed 
in her huſbanding of ſupplies, very ſparing in 
exacting any that were extraordinary, and 
G never 


4 


never proſtituted her honours, by a laviſh or 
unworthy beſtowal of them. All of which 
common bleſſings and benefits reſulted from 
her governing chiefly by the voice of the pub- 
lic, and not by the influence of a ſelf. intereſt- 
ed party; for any cabal that can engroſs their 
prince's confidence will be ſure to abuſe it, 
for the ſake of plundering the people. By 
theſe ſentiments you may gueſs, mr. printer, 
I am of no party whatever, but as much a 
good ſubject as I am a good commonwiealth's 

man. No MATTER Whom. 
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Laudabiltor ęſt defenſio. TurLLy. 


THE reproach and flander, caſt on mr. 

Wilkes's private chara#er, on account of 
his public tranſactions, (ſuppoſing all the pri- 
vate guiit imputed to him to be true) we know, 
did not ariſe from public ſpirit, from a love to 
virtue, or a hatred to vice ; but from an aver- 
ſion to his political conduct, and a ſpirit of 
revenge. 

If ever we ſhould be 3 with a ſet of 
knaves, fools, and traitors in power, and a 
private man ſhould expoſe their frauds, follies, 
che eats, and treaſons, what have ſuch men to 
do in their defence? The only refuge or aſ- 
ſylum they have to fly to, is, to defame the 
diſcoverer, and to rail at and traduce his mo- 
ral character; in order that the truth of his aſ- 
ſertions may be called in queſtion, that he 


may be decmed a lar, and that prejudice may 
anticipate 


6 
anticipate and weaken the force of his reaſon- 
ings. | | 
„ Poe as mr. Wilkes has been made 
the butt for miniſterial ſlander to empty her qui- 
ver at, let us enquire into his real crimes, and 
meaſure the magnitude of his guilt. He has 
been accuſed of treaſon, ſedition, libelling, fo- 
menting rebellion, exciting traiterous inſurrec- 
tions, and of alienating the affeftions of the peo- 
ple from his majeſty, &c. a long chain of 
crimes, in a molt beautiful anti-c.imax, from 
the accuſers great {kill in the principles of 
rhetoric. But let us ſuppoſe, the caſe ſhould 
ever happen, that through the weakneſs and 
wickedneſs of evil counſellors, a prince, whoſe 
heart is entirely Britiſh, ſhould be deceived and 
abuſed by ſuch miniſters ; and made to be- 
lieve, that political tranſactions and negocia- 


tions, diſhonourable to the crown, and perni- 


cious to the „late, were ſafe, advantageous, and 
glorious; which was the caſe in 1712, and 
1713; does the detecting and expoſing ſuch 
falſhood, fraud, and treaſon, imply a deſire of 
exciting rebellion, and of alienating the affec- 
tions of the people from his majeſty; or rather 
does it not imply a zeal for the king's ſervice, 
and loyalty and affeftion for his perſon? I 
leave every man to judge. Let this be as it 
will, facred writ juſtly informs us, that, in 
order 10 etabliſh the king's throne in righteouſneſs, 
it is neceſſary to remove evil counſellors from before 
it. Hence it is manifeſt, whenever the tarone 
is ſurrounded by weak and wicked men, and 
the royal ear has nothing infuſed into it but 

G 2 miſ- 
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miſrepreſentations, lies, and falſhoods; and 
that ſham accounts only are laid before ma- 
jeſty for wicked and corrupt purpoſes; as was 
the caſe in the reign of Charles II. of Spain, 
who, when by accident he heard that Mons 
was taken by the French, was told by his 
miniſters that Mons was in England, and the 
reduction of it did not affeet his affairs at all; 
I fay, the men who labour to detect and ſet 
afide fuch evil miniſters, ſoothing hypocrites, 
wicked impoſters, and artful impoſers, on 
royal confidence, are the only true friends of 
their prince; and indeed the guardians of 
his honour, the de enders of his crown and 
dignity, the preſervers of the affections of his. 
people, and the only ſticklers for the welfare 
and proſperity of the kingdom. 

But let us enquire wherein mr. Wilkes's 
crimes conſiſt. Bare accuſation is not ſuffi- 
cient to render a man obnoxious to puniſh- 
ment, and odious to the people; or at leaft 
ought not to do ſo. Let us ſuppoſe, that he 
bas ſaid, that a late peace is precarious, perni- 
cious, infamous and ruinous, though voted by 
a majority in parliament, ſafe, advantagecus, 
and honourable, Has not ſuch aſſent of parlia- 
ment been oftentimes obtained, to ſanctify the 
moſt treaſonable and wicked meaſures ? Let 
us conſult the reigns of Charies II. James II. 
and queen Anne, and ſee if the Demon cor- 
ruption has not with his pot and his brufþ of- 
tentimes 2white-waſhed the moſt filthy meaſures, 
On the other hand, have we not many in- 
ſtances in our hiſtory, where a parliament cor- 

| rupted 


parliament impriſoned the perſons who pre- 


luſions of a certain ſet of men in 1710, the 
people put their intereſts into the hands of de- 


years diveſted the traitors of their power, and 
© wrong, as the courts of princes are ſcarce. 


to the true intereſt of this kingdom; and to 
be favourable to the intereſts of our: natural 


truth? If. this be the caſe, how can he be juſt- 
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rupted by foreign gold, has oppoſed the prince, 
the intereſt of the ſtate, and the moſt ſalutary 
counſels? Nay, even againſt the general ſen- 
timents and bias of the people: Do we not 
feel to this day the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
proceedings? In the reign of William the IIId. 
did not the oppoſition and treachery of an Eng- 
liſh parliament lay the foundation of the con- 
federate war; and a Britiſh parliament in 
1713, throw the Spaniſb monarchy into the 
hands of the houſe of Bourbon? When the 


ſented the Kentiſb petition, did this alter the 
ſentiments of the people ? When by the de- 


puties, who betrayed them to France, they 
did not remain long deceived, but in a few 


choſe a ſet of guardians of another ſtamp ;. 
which makes good the obſervation of Machia- 
vel, © that the people are ſeldom long in the 


ever in the right.“ . 8 
Now if mr. Wilkes has boldly declared a 
late negociation to be ruinous and deſtructive 


enemies, may he not be fully ſatisfied, as well 
as all unbiaſs'd and unprejudieed people in the 
kingdom are, that he has aſſerted nothing but 


* Sce the hiſtory of the French commerce - 
bill, Chandler's debates, vol. . 
ä ly 
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ly accuſed of an intention to alienate the affec- 
tions ef his majgſiy s ſubjects? Certainly the con- 
trary muſt be his true intent and meaning in 
ſuch circumſtances. The patriots oppoſed the 
infamous peace of Utrecht; and that rank 
Tory the earl of Nottingham, declared in the 
houſe of lords, © that it was fo captious, in- 
© fhidious, and pernicious, that though he had 
© a numerous family, and but a ſmall eſtate, 
* yet he would readily contribute half his in- 
come to the ſupport of the war, rather than 
acquieſce in a peace, that he thought unſafe 
and diſhonourable to his country and all 
Europe. The makers of this peace were 
afterwards impeached by a patriot parliament 
of high treaſon, Now, who were the true 
friends of her majeſty? They who oppoſed 
her miniſters, or they who led her, by wick- 
ed and deccitful counſels, into crooked paths, 
and broke her royal heart by impoſitions and 
villanies ? Yet thoſe who cenſured the treach- 
erous and deteſtable meaſures of thoſe times 
were proſecuted as libellers. The patriots 
were harraſſed by the miſcreants in power, 
and thoſe laſt died in their beds, inſtead of a 
haltar, their demeritsto the everlaſting reproach 
of the juſtice of the nation, and injury of the 
people ; as condign puniſhment would have 
ſtruck terror into all ſucceeding wicked mi- 
niſters, and made them more ctrcumſpect in 
their conduct. | | | 
Let us ſuppoſe likewiſe, that mr. Wilkes 
has infinuated, that our prote/tant ally, the king 
of Pruflia, has been lately baſely betrayed; he has 


ei 
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ventured no further than the Mhigs and many 
Tories ſtretched in the year 1713; though as 
it has been obſerved before, a houſe of com- 
mons voted the contrary; whilſt all the great, 
good, and honef?, ſighed over our infamy. But 
upon comparing the treaties of alliance made 
with the Pruſſian monarch in 1756 and 1758, 
with the preltminaries of a late negociation, if 
nine in ten of all the people througnout the 
nation, ſhould believe, that our righteous 
miniſters, violated their faith with the king of 
Pruſſia, can mr. Wilkes be 2 charged 
with endeavouring to alienate the affections of 
the people from his majeſty by ſuch an inſi- 
nuation ? Clamours 3 evil miniſters may 


rouze a prince to enquiry; after which, he 


may drive hated agents from the throne, and 
ſpew them out, as corruption and impoſtuma- 


tion, that would otherwiſe contaminate and 


deſtroy the whole body politic. Thoſe who 
clamour againſt evil miniſters and wicked 
counſellors, are at all times the beſt friends of 
the prince on the throne. | VÞ 

Furthermore, let us ſuppoſe a ſovereign's 
ſpeeches, like many of Queen Anne's, ſhould 
contain fallacies, and the aſſumption of ridi- 
culous airs of importance, which muſt be the 


object of the ſcorn of thoſe, whom they affect; 


ſurely ſuch ſpeeches, by our laws and cuſtoms, 
are deemed the miniſter's; they cannot be the 
princes, for he can neither do, nor utter Wrong. 
Which then ought to be entitled to their 
prince's eſteem, and which to deierve the cha- 
racter of endeavouting to alienate the affec- 
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tions of a prince's ſubjects? Thoſe who labour. 
to impoſe on the prince, or thoſe who endea- 
vour to detect all ſuch impoſitions, and to. 
drive all evil counſellors from before the throne, 
that it may be eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs, and 
erected on the firm 5afis of the peoples affe e- 
tions? 

Beſides, evil counſellors call their own per- 
nicious and corrupt intentions and meaſures, 
the prince s government; whereas it can be 
only the government, or rather peinicious ty- 
ranny of his wicked miniſters; ſince, the ing 
can do no wrong. However, it is in this man- 
ner, that wicked miniſters labour to cover the 
multitude of their crimes, corruptions, and 
ſins, under the mantle of royal authority, and 
to veil their fooleries, as well as their pernici- 
ous deſigns and intentions, with the ſpecious 
pretence of zeal and regard for the ſafety of 
the prince and the public welfare. Hence 
they call thoſe infamous negociations which 
flow from the inſtigations of the devil, their 
own corrupt hearts, and a train of ſelfiſh paſ- 
ſions and inordinate affections, the government 
and adminiſtration of the prince; from whence 
it follows, that in fact they alienate the affec- 
tions of all. his people, who do not diſtinguiſh 
between the conduct of the prince, and the 
conduct of his miniſters; and hence the peo- 
ple often impute thoſe misfortunes, which 
ariſe from the mal- conduct and guilt of the 
ſervants, to the maſter. Wicked minifters 
always pretend a regard and affection for the 
prince, to be the ſource of all their actions, 
| as 


En 
as Sejanus did; and that they have nothing in 
view but to preſerve his power and eaſe, by 
preſerving the pcace of the community. But 
then this peace muſt be a calm and ſerenity 
procured by ſuffering them to Hhrannize, rob, 
plunder, and betray, without murmur, com- 
plaint, oppoſition, or controul. Whoever 
does not implicitly ſubmit to ſuch meaſures, 
or dares to open his mouth againſt the baſeſt 
treachery, the vileſt robbery, or the blackeſt 
treajons againſt the ſtate and conſtitution, he 
is immediately accuſed of being actuated by 
pride, ambition, avarice, turbulency, and ſedi- 
tion. In this manner the baſeſt paſſions of 
their own wicked hearts are imputed to the 
patriotiſm of the king's beſt ſubjects. 

If again a prince ſhould be dceived by his 
wicked miniſters, and mage to believe that the 
utmoſt frugality was attended to, in the ma- 


nagement of public monies; hen at the 


ſame time the moit flagrant frauds had been 
practiſed, and the moſt impudent cheats ſet 
on foot, to ſupport the moſt pernicious mea- 
ſures, and to ſanctify a ſale of the blood, trea- 


ſures, and commerctal intereits of a ſtate; who 


is the al:enator of the ſubjects affections from 


the king; ſuch cheats, robbers, and impoſ- 


tors, or ſuch bold informer of his deceived 


prince, and ſuch ſteady and irflexible friend 

to his country ? | | 
Laſtly, ifitſhould be ſuggeſted to a prince, 
by his wicked minifters, that his ſubjects were 
undutiful, ſeditious, and rebellious, and by the 
advice of ſuch evil agents he ſhould, with an 
| unuſual 


Rat © 
unuſual threatning air, and a fort of hoſtile 
defiance, declare, that he would defend the 
* prerogatives of his crown,“ as if he was 
made to velieve his people were his enemies, 


and his rights were unjuſtly invaded : in ſuch 
caſe, if a private ſubject ſhould hint, that the 


pernicious ear-wigs about the throne had in- 
tin ated to the prince, that the laws had endoto- 
ed him with powers, which in truth our conſti- 
tation does not admit of; who are they that 
altenate the affections of the people from his 
majeſty, ſuch vile ſlanderers, and corrupters of 
royal goodneſs; or he who ſuggeſts ſuch evil 
counſellors are enemies to both prince and peo- 
ple; and that ſuch hints could not be fo po- 
pular, as might be expected from a prince; 
who could have been ſo gracious as to declare 
© his heart was entirely Brit1th ?* Such mini- 
fters are arch corrupters; ſuch ſubjects like 

Abatel 


It would be more laudable for miniſters, 
to adviſe a prince, to comply with the genius 


and inclinations of his people. 
{ In queen Anne's reign, when mr. Steel 
was called to account before parhament for 


ſome obſervation he had made in his Engliſh . 


man on a-paiſage in the queen's ſpeech, my 
lord Finch obſerved, that if ſome injurious 
infinuation was contained in it, yet the ſame 
© could not without injuſtice be applied to the 
© queen, but or:ly to her miniſters. Hence it 
1s-manifeſt, that the ſpecches delivered from 
the throne at this time, were conſidered only 
as miniſterial ſuggeſtions, and not the ſove- 
FATS: 
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Hodiel in Milton, One faithful among many 
« faithleſs found.“ It is an obſervation of 
lord Bacon's, That princes ſhould take care 
of what they ſay in ſhort hints, which are 
© always thought to be their ſecret intentions.” 
But thanks be to God, our king's ſpeeches 
are never conſidered but as the ſpeeches of his 
miniſter both by law and cuſtom ; at leaſt if 
there be any thing in them failacious, falſe, 
fooliſh, or abſurd * This ought to be a cau- 
tion both to Kings and b:/hops, how they uſe 
their power. Queen Anne ended her ſpeech 
in 1713, thus; © I hope next winter, I ſhall 
meet my parliament reſolved to act an prin- 
« ciples that may enable me to reduce the ſpi- 
« rit of faction at home.“ 

If every true Engliſhman, upon reading 
theſe general obſervations, can put his hand 


on his heart, and thank providence that he 


lives under an adminiſtration, and adminiſtra- 
tors, to whom none of the foul crimes above 
ſpecified can be juſtly imputed, how muſt he 
exult in our public honour, happineſs, and 
ſecurity! But if ever ä — 
| There 
* The civil tyranny of Charles the firſt 
made republicans ; and the eccleſiaſtical tyran- 
ny of Laud, Meile, and Wren, &c. made Pref- 
byterians : For it appears from captain Grants 
account of births and burials, that the chriſ- 
tenings at church from 1604, to 1640, great- 
ly exceeded the burials, excluſive of thoſe who 
died of the plague; whereas afterwards to 
L660, they did not ſome years amount to many 
above half the number. 
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— — "There is not an honeſt 
ſenſible man in the kingdom, but what can 
fill up the long Hiatus with a pertinent obſer- 
vation; for which reaſon I will not anticipate 
this good ſenſe and invention of my fellow-ci- 
tizens. _ Tacirvus BRITANNI CVS. 


LETTER XVII. 
12 that nothing has entered deeper 


into the late altercation about mr. M —, 


than his private moral character. I am al- 
ways ſorry to hear of vice and immorality, 
and regret much that it is ſo common amongſt 
fine gentlemen and people of faſhion, that I'm 
afraid it cannot be eſteemed any great re- 
proach among them. I have the misfortune 
however to follow this rule, which is certain- 
ly a very unreaſonable one, not to believe ill 
of any man without {ufficient evidence; and I 
have ſeen gone offered to the public to ſup- 
port the accuſation of ſingular immorality, 
made in the papers againſt mr. W-—, that 
would not eſtabliſh the ſame charge againſt a 
chancellor of the exchequer, or any other gentlè- 
man of worth and honour. Moe indeed am 


J quite ſatisfied of the right of anonymous 


writers to ſpread, or of news- papers to be the 
licenſed vehicles of private ſcandal. I even 
queſtion the title and. powers of the public 
to erect itſelf into a tribunal for ſuch a trial, 
or how it can give a fair one. Beſides all 
this, I have always a violent ſuſpicion of re- 
ports raiſed and propagated at critical ſeaſons, 
and for particular purpoſes ; and I cannot put 
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the higheſt value on thoſe ſcruple of virtue 
which are offended with the vices of one man, 
in particular circumſtances, and make no 
complaint of the faults of others equally, if 
not more, con{picuous, and not inferior in 
kind or quality. „ 

For all theſe reaſons, I own, what has 
been ſaid as to mr, W——'s moral character, 
on the preſent occaſion, has made no impreſ- 
fon on me. But be-it what it may, I cannot 
help thinking 1t is very foreign to the ſubject 
of the diſpute which he has been the occaſion 
of. It is, in my poor opinion, not conſiſtent 
with the rules of juſtice, nor even of huma- 
nity, to endeavour to create prejudices againſt 
a perſon who is to be brought upon his trial 
for a crime he is charged with. The miſchief 
of impreſſions of that ſort may be very fatal, 


and fo far as they have influence, thoſe who 
are at pains to inſtill them are certainly an- 


ſwerable for the conſequences. I have known 
men hanged and hot, before now, more from 
the effects of prejudice, and a bad opinion of 
their general character, than upon any proof 


of the particular crime they were accuſed of. 


But I always looked upon ſuch inſtances as 


very criminal murders, and that every one 


concerned in them had much to anſwer for. 
To fay the truth, nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd, I ſhould think, than to talk of a man's 


-amours, when his politics are in queſtion; or 


when he is accuſed of ſedition, to object 
againſt him the genteel vices of galantry and 
ſwearing. I ſhould therefore, as one indif- 
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„ 
ferent to every thing but juſtice, in what 
concerns the accuſation or proſecution of mr. 
W—=—, wiſh that all that ſort of inflamma- 
tory defamation was dropt. 3 

At the ſame time, if any good could be 
drawn out of the evil which 1 complain of, 
becauſe | really think it is itſelf a very great 
immorality, it would compenſate, in ſome 
degree, the miſchievous tendency of it. There 
has not been an act of his preſent majeity's} 
government more like himſelf, than the uſual 
proclamation he iſſued immediately upon his 
acceſſion, againſt vice and immorality ; in 
which he declared his royal purpoſe to dit- 
countenance it in all perfons, and in all forts, ff 
and to diſtinguiſh with the marks of his fa- 
vour thoſe who fhewed a regard to piety and 
virtue; and particularly expreſs'd his reſolu- 
tion to ſuffer none to be about his royal per- 
fon, that were not of untainted character in 
that reſpect. I love the king as a pious 
prince, and becauſe of his ſenſe of religion, 
and the great regard he ſhews to decency inf 
his own conduct. If his example was to have 
the influence that its own merit, independ- 
ent of the authority of it, ought to give it, it 
would be a very happy thing for the nation, 
But bad as the world is, that ſame old faſhion- 
ed thing called religion, has not entirely loft 
its value. One of the eminent ſervices done 
to his majeſty by the late miniſter, the merit 
of which is much inſiſted upon by the advo- 
cates for him (and with great reaſon, I think, 
if the fact ſupports the claim) is his care to 
imbibe the k.ing with principles of religion. 
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I know it was expected that the effects of 
thoſe good principles, and of the ſame noble 


q perſon's influence with his majeſty, would 


have been ſeen amongſt all ranks, in a very 
exact conformity to the end and deſign of the 
royal declaration I have alluded to. The 
king's loving and chriſtian ſubjects would be 


very y forry if they ſaw (a thing that can never 


happen in this reign) the places neareſt to his 
majeſty's perſon filled with men who, if they 
were obliged to bring a character with them 
(as the ſervants of private people are expected 
to do) muſt have it from Arthur's or New- 
market, or perhaps a worſe place than either, 
becauſe their talent 5 and their merit, are beſt 
known in thoſe temples of virtue. 

It is not my inclination to rake into ſcan- 
dal, nor to retail calumny, if there was room 
for it. But it is with pleaſure that I can de- 
lire any body to look up to the higheſt offices 
in the kingdom, in all departments, domeſtic 
and political, that he may be ſatisfied with 
his own eyes how entirely vice and immorality 
is proſcribed from the uppermoſt forms of the 
ſtate. No promotions, no elevations to dig- 
nities or employments, have been made in 
this reign, that reflect on his majeſty's amia- 
ble character for piety, for which all good 
men ſincerely love and honour him; none 
that are diſgraceful to the court, or deroga- 
tory to their profeſſions of regard for virtue, 
who have the greateſt ſhare of influence with 
his majeſty. Some remarkable inſtances of 
the contrary kind occured very early after 
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the acceſſion; and others have taken place 
on latter oe iſions; to ſh2w the uniformity; il 
there is in that reſpect, in the conduct of 


thoſe who have had the nomination to all 


thoſe places. If it were otherwiſe, the ap- 
pearances would be fo contrary to the pro- 
feſſions of thoſe who have had the honour to 
adviſe his majeſty, and ſo oppoſite to the 
king's own principles, of which there can be 
no doubt, that no other account could have | 
been given of it but one, which, if true, 
would have indeed been a moſt lamentable 
one; ſuch an one as none but a very ill- na- 
tured perſon could have harboured a thought 
of in his own breaſt, unleſs a ſincere reſpect | 
for his majeſty, and the firmeſt opinion of 
his good diſpoſitions had compelled him to 
believe it: I mean that the king found, from 
the informations given him, that the ſcarſity 
of pure and unblemiſhed character was ſo very 
great amongſt the higheſt orders in the king- 
dom, or that his ſervice would ſuffer ſo much 
by not employing ſome particular perſons, 
that the evil, however ciſagreeable to him- 
ſelf, and contrary to his declared and well- 
known principles, as well as diſhonourable to 
the court, muſt, from neceſſity, have been 
ſubmitted to. If that had been the caſe, thoſe 
who did not like the thing could only have 
regreted it, compaſſionated his majeſty, and 
deplored the ſtate of virtue in the kingdom. 
The A:gean ſlable has always been cleanſed 
when virtue had its juſt ſway ; and the ſervice 


has been deemed very meritorious, both in 
5 the 
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the inſtruments of ſo good a work, and in 
thoſe who appointed them to it. Perhaps 
there may have been times when it would 
have been a very hazardous experiment. to 
purge either the court or the adminiſtration, 
upon principles of moral virtue. Even wen 
a depravity of manners has not been univer- 
ſal, there has appeared ſometimes a certain 
repugnancy between the good principles of 
virtue and political abilities, as well as the 
talents for the domeſtic functions of the royal 
palace; that if they had been to be made the 
ſtandard of qualifications for employment, a 
king of England would have been in great 
hazard of wanting both miniſters and ſervants, 
if the recommendation of a favourite or prime 
miniſter had alſo been neceſſary. In ſuch 
days, it was no wonder to find perſons who 


had no pretence to religion, and did not ſo 


much as affect the obſervance ef the com- 
mon rules of virtue, ſecretaries of ſtate, firſt 
lords of the treaſury, chancellors of the ex- 
chequer, ſtewards of the houſhold, comps 
trollers of a queen's houſhold, and even maĩds 
of honour. The court has been, in ſome 
periods of- our hiſtory, ſo very diſſolute and 
profane, that if I had been then upon the 
ſtage, ſtrict as my principles are, I could not 
have pretended that faſhionable vices, how- 
ever odious I eſteemed them, ſhould have been 


| 2 reaſonable objection to the ſupplying places 


with perſons of talents and abilities; eſpe- 
cially if talents and abilities had been almoſt. 
as rare as virtue itſelf, among thoſe of rank 
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and faſhion. Inconteſtable proofs, much lefs 
ſuſpicions, and evil reports, ſhould not, in 
ſo calamitous a ſtate of things, have ſtood in 
the way of any preferment. The rule would 
have been dangerous, and none could have 
ſaid how extenfive its conſequences might 
have been. It is true it was required of old, 
the wife (and the ſame thing might have 
been of the ſervants) of Cæſar, that ſhe 


ſhould not only be chaſte, but even unſuſpect- 


ed: but that rigidity of virtue would not ſuit 
every age. 2s 

It gives great ſatisfaction to the friends of 
virtue, that the diſcountenance which has 
been of late ſo remarkably given to vice, af- 
fords a good proſpect of the total reformation 
of the court. The promotions there, and 
the choice of private intimates and favourites 
by thoſe who have great influence there, 
have a powerful influence to correct the man- 


ners of thcſe who aſpire after honours and 


preferments. The late miniſter's private con- 
duct, and his adminiftration, have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in theſe reſpects; and 


they are the moſt indiſputable proofs he could 


have given, that his majeſty really did re- | 
ceivefrom him the impreſſions of religion and 
virtue which he moſt certainly has. The 
averments of the miniſter's moſt ſanguine 
friends, and all the evidence they have pro- 
duced to maintain them, are of ſmall weight, 
in compariſon of ſuch clear and convincing 
proof, which puts the juſtice of his claim of 
merit on that account beyond a poſſibility of 
doubt. 


Theſe 


. 

Theſe reflections I have often made in my 
own mind; and finding a great indignation 
expreſſed againſt mr. W—'s ſuppoſed looſe- 
neſs, very juſtly, I confeſs, if it had been 
ſeaſonably and upon good evidence, I thought 
it not an unfit opportunity to put others in 
mind that their conduct does not eſcape ob- 
ſervation : and to let all know that thoſe who 
think impartially are equally offended with 
vice wherever it is found. I hope thoſe who 
would be the better of ſome reformation, 
whether they be in high rank or low life, 
whether in office or not in office, will correct 
their conduct that is culpable, that they may 
give weight to reproofs which they owe, or 
that are given by thoſe who eſpouſe their 
cauſe to others who may have offended them; 
and that they may themſelves avoid the cen- 
ſure that they fee is apt to fall upon ſuch as 
are thought to deſerve it, if not always, at 
leaſt whenever it is believed it will ſerve any 
particular purpoſe, to ſift into moral charac- 
ters. My real wiſh is to fee the court pure, 
the adminiftration virtuous' in every ſenſe, 
and the whole kingdom reformed, by the 
force of our good laws, the influence of the 


royal example, and a ſalutary obedience to, 
as well as ſtrict obſervance and execution of 


the king's pious proclamation againſt vice 
and immorality. i 

AN OBSERVER, WHO LOVES THE 

KING, AND IS AN EQUAL ENEMY 

TO VICE IN ALL PERSONS, AND 


AT ALL TIMES, Z 
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[The following quere was publiſhed in 
order, if poſſible, to put in an end to the vile 
and infamous practice of the miniſterial wri- 
ters, of raking into private characters, and 
particularly mr. Wilkes's by ſhewing, there 
were blots on both ſides.] 
. 
rr it is a higher crime for a 
member of p——— to refuſe living 
with his own wife, than for 2 ſecretary of 
— to cohabit with another man's? 
IMPARTIAL, 


L:£E FF #8 ALX. 
May, 30. 
HE following paragraph was in the Scot- 
1 tif, and conſequently partial London 
Chronicle, of laſt night. | 
6 We are aſſured that in a converſation, a 
certain great perſonage lately declared, I am 
a friend to liberty from ſentiment ; and will 
ever protect the meaneſt of my ſubjects in 
their rights and liberties: but I am deter- 
mined not to ſuffer an inſult with impunity, 
+ fog it were offered to me from the great- 
e La 
I doubt much of the authenticity of this de- 
Claration. The laws of this free country are 
every man's protection; and it is not in the 
power of the greateſt either to give protection 
or to revenge an inſult contrary to law. 
Something there is defective in this declara- 
Sa 0 non 
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tion therefore; and cannot be ſuppoſed to come 
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with propriety from any individual of this 
country. | | 
FC 
Quere. 1 


Do they who publiſhed, in the London 


Chronicle, a declaration, moſt ſcanda- 
louſly imputed to his majeſty, “ that he was 
determined not to ſuffer an inſult, with impu- 
nity, though it were offered to him from the. 
greate/?,” mean to reflect honour upon his 
majeſty, and to add to his real dignity ?. or 
do they deſign to make it be thought, that his 
majeſty, like an inglorious predeceſſor of his 
of the houſe of STUART, „has the ſucceſs 
of à certain proſecution much at heart, and: 
takes a part in it unbecoming the majeſty of 
the crown?” This is what mr. Fuſlice 
Foſter ſays of J. the iſt. as to a caſe in his 
time, mentioned in an extract from that wor- 


.thy judge's book, lately publiſhed in the- 


papers, adding, that the caſe weighs very 


little, and no great regard hath been paid to it 


ever fince, and that ſtill lets regard will be 
paid to it, if it be conſidered, that the king 
did what he relates as above. — Are the au- 


thors of that paragraph, which nobody be- 


lieves, friends or enemies to his majeſty? 


LETTER XXI. 
] CANNOT help ſaying, that indecency is 


come to a very extravagant pitch, when 


tuch a paragraph appears inthe news-papers as - 
rea 
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read in for the % time in the London Chis: 
nicle, publiſhing ſomcthing in the ſtile and 
form of a proclamation, by authority, that 
the k — (for there can be no great perionage 
who can ſpeak of his ſaljecls, fo that it is an 
idle aſtectation of delicacy to deſcribe him in 
that way) had, in a converfation, lately de- 
clared, he is a friend to freedom from ſenti- 
ment, and will ever protect the meane/t of his 
fubjects in their rights and libertics ; but is 
determined not to ſuffer an inſult, with impu- 
nity, though it were offered to him by the 
greateſt.“ I really ſuſpect very much it muit 
be ſome ſecret enemy of government, and in- 
deed of bis majeſty, who could inſert ſuch a 
paragraph; for I am ſure if he is a friend of 
either, the leaſt that can be ſaid of him is, 
that he judges very ill. The thing which this 
ſuppoſed, I had almoſt called it a forged decla- 
ration, refers to, and on account of which it 
is inſerted, nobody can be at a Joſs to know, 
who reads or hears any news. And is the per- 
fon who puts it in, whoever he be, aware of 
the ill conſequences in a FREE COUNTRY like 
this, of making people think (for I am confi- 
dent the thing is altogether without founda- 
tion, or has taken riſe from ſome great miſtake 
or miſapprehenſion that the king debaſes him- 
ſelf ſo far as to interfere, perſona ly, in legal 
proceedings, or even to hint, in converſations, 
an opinion or ſentiment about nem? Decla- 
rations of kings, even in converſations, might, 
with ſervile and compliant judges, be very ef- 


ficacious. Royal hints, to bad men, are very 
ſigniſi- 


* bd 


become the king of England, where the Jaws 


opinions, or make declarations, about mat- 


the poſſeſſion of the ſceptre, do, and are ſuf- 


(6.2 
ſignificant ; ſuch would even be ſwift to inter- 
pret and apply them. Juſt and good kings 
will therefore ever be ſcrupulouſly cautious to 
avoid them, in things where juſtice is con- 
cerned : much more take care not to make 
clear and expreſs declarations; — declarations 
that muſt have a meaning and deſign, and a 
very ſtrong one too, but at the ſame time a 
very bad one. It 1s a thing not known to be 
done in France, where the prince 15 abſolute, 
and the government arbitrary : and would it 


are the only meaſure of government, and the 
courts of law the only place where puniſhments 
and all other parts of juſtice are diſpenſed ? 
The courts of law, thank God ! in this coun- 
try, are ſuperior to the influence of the crown; 
but it would be the thing the moſt unworthy 
the royal dignity, and moſt inconſiſtent with 
the conſtitution, for the ſovereign to intimate 


ters that are or may be the ſubject of judicial 
trial, eſpecially criminal matters; or to give 
ſo much as a hint of his inclinations ; leſt it 
ſhould produce conſequences which it could 
never, by any good king, be wiſhed they ſhould 
have. Does the author of that paragraph con- 
ſider (for I hope there is not a ſubject but 
knows it, and I know the king places the glory 
of his crown in it) that the ſame laws which 
ſecure his majeſty, and his auguſt family, in 
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ficient to protect the FREE SUBJECTS of this 
kingdom in ALL their RIGHTS and LIBER=- 
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TIES, and againſt ALL INVASIONS and Ar- 
TACKS whatcver? would ſuch a declaration 
as he publiſhes, and I indeed-believe makes, be 
acceptable to, and of great eſtimation with 
him, becauſe he has doubted ? or does he de- 
ſtre to inſinuate that any body elſe now doubts 
of his majeity's gracious purpoſe, and deter- 
minedreſolution to obſerve his coronation oatk.; 
by which he from his heart engaged to main- 
tain the LAWs OF THE LAND, and to govern 
by them; which is the true regal power to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of the ſubjects, 
and the oz/y way in which a king in this coun- | 
try can do it? Does he reflect that the king of | 
England cannot himſelf puniſb, or cauſe to be 
puniſhed, ANV MAN in theſe dominions ? — 
that it is the law, and the judges of the king- 
dom ozly that can do it? Does he ſuſpect that | 
the judges will not, in all cafes, and on all ) 
-occafions, do juſtice? Would he have them 
conſult with the king, or the king to inter- b 
fere with them, in the duty of their office ? l 
Or is he ſo ignorant, or ſo malicious, as to Ml 7 
wiſh it may be believed by any that the king I 


does this, in any ſhape whatever? which none t 
who are acquainted with the king's character os 
and diſpoſitions will believe. Does he think t 
the king is ſo liable to inſults that he needs, to ju 
prevent them, to declare his determination 5 
mot to ſuffer them with-impunity ? Is he par- 0 
ticularly afraid of inſults from the great, that | kc 
they are marked with a note ef diſtinction, in 8 
his officious, and no leſs offenſive, and un- 1 


genuine (as it muſt be) publication? Does he 
5 believe 
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believe that ſuch a declaration as he pretends 
to promote (if it were ever made) is itfenzer, 


or weill have a greater effect, than thelaws of 


the land, which are ſufficient to guard the 
throne from every thing that can be calied an 
inſult? Whatever be the mind of this perſon, 
who I do think mult be very weak, it he is 
not worſe; I, and I dare ſay, all the king's 
good ſubjects, rejoice to think that his majeſ- 
ty's princely qualities, his amiable virtues, his 
love of liberty, and attachment to the confli- 
tution, are ſo well known to all the people of 
theſe kingdoms, that they need no informa- 
tion of his diſpoſitions, ſuch as this (I muſt think 
fictitious) declaration feigns to convey ;-and 
I ihould hope, few of them need any monitor 
of their duty to fo excellent a prince : — his 
own royal character, and the love of his ſub- 


jects founded in it, are an impregnable ſecuri- 


ty againſt all inſults; — and if ny man is ſo 
mad as well as undutiful as to offer any, the 
law is ſufficient to check his inſolence, and 
prevent his example being followed. The 
LAW will have its courſe in every caſe, though 
the king ſhould never hear of any particular 
one that is or may be depending at law, and 


though he never ſhould.open his mouth on 


ſuch a ſubject. And no ſpeeches nor declara- 
tions he could make, any where or to any per- 
jon whatever, except in ſome place, or upon 


| Tome occaſion, when his royal words, are the 


voice of government (if he was fo very ill ad- 
viſed as to make ny other, which I think the 
adviſers would deſerve to /uffer for) will or can 

Voi. Ho 1 have 
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have the ſmalleſt effect whatever. It is that 
fame circumſtance (THAT THEY CANNOT) 
however little it may ſeem to be, that is com- 
prehenſive of the whole of ENGLISH LiBtR- 
TY : In it lies the ineſtimable bleſſing of this 
happy CONSTITUTION. | 
; PHILO REcis ET LECIS. 


LE 8 Soak 


DESIRE you wil! publiſh the following 

moſt judicious and ever memorable remark 
of Dr. DELANx, in his ſermon upon kin 
Charles's martyrdom, preached at the caſtle- 
chapel in Dublin, before the lord lieutenant 
Carteret. 

It was perhaps neceſſary, that ſo great 
a ſacrifice [of K. Ch. I.] ſhould be made to 
the ſettlement of the 5% conftitution in the 
zvorld upon its proper baſis ; and the limiting 
of its parts to their proper bounds. 

<« It was perhaps neceſſary that a monument 
of terror ſhould be ſet up to the princes of a free 


people, to teach them, that no perſonal merit, | 


no excellence of nature, no acquired accom- 
pliſhments, no combination of virtues, can 
give quizt to their reizn, or ſtability to their 
throne, independent of the affections of their 
people.” See ſermons on ſocial duties, p. 309, 
10. 
| : The adminiſtration of a Scotch favourite, to- 
gether with the Engliſb triumvirate having been 
found too unpopular to be ſupported, the rea! 
and abſolute removal of them 1s daily and 
hourly expected, to quiet the alarming ferment 
| e 
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thereby occaſioned all over England; which» 
it is eaſy to fee can only be effected by the ſue- 
ceſſion of a popular miniſiry. 

London, June 10, 1763. A proper day 
for the true peace of England, to tread down 
Studaris, and rebel white roſes and thiſtles. 

IRENAUS. 


LETTER XS 
| June 1763. 


NOT withilanding the long prejudices of 


the people of England againſt a ſtanding 
army, the late war has convinced them of the 
necelity of it in a certain proportion, and the 
name of a ſoldier is become a more honourable 


appellation than ever it was before. The tri- 


bute of praiſes beſtowed by a grateful nation 
on their late ſervices, are mixed with concern 


at their inability, to provide for the reduced 


officers and men equal to their deſerts. The 
national debt is already ſwelled to an enormous 

amount, | 
But though it may be improper to increaſe 
ſo heavy a burthen, even though for ſuch a 
meritorious purpoſe, yet ſurely, what they 
have a right to ſhould not be witheld. The 
public wall be aſtoniſhed to be told that the 
arrears of the army, are unpaid from June 
1760 to June 1763; but it is certainly true, as 
well as that the whole pay for the army is an- 
nually raiſed by parliament; and one ſhould 
thercfore think, that the off reckonings, as 
part ot it, ſhould be regularly paid thereout. 
Why it has not been ſo, ſome ſay, that a pay 
1 2 maſter 
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maſter has kept ĩt as a fund to play with in the 


alley, others, that the exigencies of govern- 
ment have ſwallowed it up in payments it was 


not deſigned for: but whatever may be the 


foundation for ſo long an arrear, it muſt ne- 
ceſiarily be a miſapplication of the public 


money, and calls aloud for redreſs. 


Nothing can be more equitable than when 
labourers have done their work, they ſhould 
be paid their wages. Reduced officers of the 
army are for the moſt part neceſſitous, and 
the payment of their arrears would enable 
them to diſcharge debts to tradeſmen occaſion- 
ed” by that delay, and would aflift all in anal 
retirements on the bounty of their count 
but without ſome friends to plead their ef 
caſe, the molt they can expect will be to be 


paid only one of their three years arrears ſome 


time hence, and it will probably be two years 
before the whole is cleared ; which by coming 
in ſuch ſcraps, will not be in any ſort of ſuch 
ſervice as the whole receipt at one time. 

The officers of the national militia are un- 
der the exact ſame circumſtances as thoſe of 
the army, and have all the claim for their off 
reckonings as the others have. Their ſervices 
urely deſerve good treatment, which conſider- 
ed as bounded within theſe kingdoms, have 
been as meritorious as the army's could have 
been in ſo confined a ſphere. Ihe conſidera- 
tion of theſe, being an opulent body, ſhould 
have no weight if it was true, their due and 
right being ſtill the ſame ; but ĩt is wel} rere, 
that at leaſt to the ſubaltern part of the militia 
offers, 
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e officers, their arrears would be equally as con- 
1 venient as to the reduced gentlemen of the ar- 
my. PRHILO MILITUM. 


I. EK TT ER UMA. 
AM (after having ſerved the king in vari- 


ous parts of the world) returned to my na- 
tive country, and as I was in the train of ar- 
tillery and much wounded, on a repreſentation 
of my caſe, I was promoted to be a quarter 
gunner in one of his majeſty's garriſons in 
Great Britain, the pay of which is one ſhilling 
per day: this ſubſiſtence together with houſe- 
room, a little firing, &c. made me conſider 
myſelf poſſeſſed of a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
for myſelf and my wife to ſpend the remainder 
of a life two thirds worn out with age and ac- 
cidents. But alas! I find myſelf worſe provi- 
ded for than if I had been a private man at 
6d. per day in the invalids : they are paid a 
week in advance, I can ſcarce fay I am paid 
at all; for I have been appointed ever ſince 
laſt Chriſtmas was twelve month, but have not- 
yet received one ſhilling of pay; yet I have 
done my duty the whole tine. This is not 
my caſe only, but itis the caſe of every governor, 
leutenant governor, ſurgeon, chaplain, and 
gunner, in every garriſon in the king's domi- 
nions. Perhaps indeed about a month hence 
we ſhall receive one years pay to Chriſtnras 
wm and by this means be always thus behind 
and. ESTES 8 

I will not ſay it is the king's or the parlia- 
ment's fault, that we are thus cruelly treated; 
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for the money is voted and raiſed ; but a pay 
maſter who acted with conſideration and hu- 
manity, would find ſome way to prevent a 
man whoſe annual income ought to be 
181. 28. 6d. for his long and faithful ſervices, 
being reduced by agency, credit, &c. to that 
of about half the ſum; which is the true 
calc of ABEL MAaTtROSS, 


LETTER XXV. 


| * HERE having been ſome letters in the 


papers, mentioning the hardſhip both 

the army and militia officers labour under by 
by the detention of their arrears which are 
due from June 1760, I beg leave to ſhow 
the particular cruelty of it with regard to the 
ſubalterns of the militia. | | 
At the firſt railing the field officers, cap- 
tains, and (in ſome regiments) the lieute- 
nants were gentlemen of independent for- 
tunes; but the enſigns were almoſt all either 
little farmers or farmer's ſons and tradeſmen 
of different denominations who were barely 
qualified: but after the militia had been rai- 
Ted half a year, many of the gentlemen grew 
tired of being ſeparated from their families 
and connections, and by their reſignations 
the companies fell to the lieutenants, and 
the lieutenants to the enſigns, who were re- 
placed by. people, who from its long conti- 
nuance began to look upon a commiſſion in 


the militia as a ſort of provifion ; indeed man 


of them depended on it for a ſubſiſtence : by 
this means almoſt a}l the ſubalterns conſiſted 
of perſons in but indifferent circumſtances, 
| | many 
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many of them not legally qualified, as you 
may judge from the neceſſity of an act of in- 
demnity for acting without a propor quali- 
fication. 

Moſt of the tradeſmen. left off or loft their 
buſineſs, and the farmers entruſted their affairs 
to the management of others; and what is 
worſe than all, they contracted a habit of 
idleneſs and taſte for living in a manner by 
no means ſuitable to their ſicuations or ſphere. 

When the militia was diſembodied, many 
of thoſe officers were more diſtreſſed than 
the private men; thoſe who returned to 
their trades. had a new ſet of cuſtomers to 
ſeck, and the former, after three or four years. 
idleneſs, returned but aukwardly to the plow 
or dung cart. 

That this is in general a true ſtate of the 
caſe every officer of an embodied militia can 
teſtify ; I therefore think no one will ſay but 
that thoſe officers are in a worſe ſituation 
than the ſubalterns of the army, who have 
half pay to ſubſiſt on. I would not be under- 
ſtood to mean that the militia officers have any 
right or pretence to that allowance, though 
to my knowledge, many fooliſh. and credulous 
perſons flattered themſelves with it; but only 
mention this to enforce my argument and to 
obviate an opinion which perhaps our people 
in power may have adopted, namely that the 
militia officers were men of fortune, and did 
not want their money, which 1s fo entirely 
otherwiſe, that many of them are now great- 
ly diſtreſſed for want of their right which is 
witheld from them, P. 

LET. 
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EP THER XXVE 
W HAT EV E R each man's private opi- 
nion may be on the merits of the con- 

duct of the miniſtry w1 h reſpect to the peace, 
all Britons muſt join in owning, that their 
omiſſion of contriving ſome refuge, ſome ſup- 
port, either in a new colony, or ſome new 
branch of manufacture, for the diſpanded ſol- 
diers and ſailors, deſerves a wol ſe name than 
perhaps it is ſafe to give it. | 

As I ſpeak from facts, I ſhall trouble you 
with only a few words, and may Heaven 
grant that they be ſtriking enough to rouſe, if 
not too late, the ſpirit of honeſty and grati- 
tude in our rulers towards men who have 
deſerved ſo well of each individual in the 
iſland. | N 

What occaſions this warm remonſtrance is, 
that in my paſſage from Paris through Liſle, 
& c. about ten days ago, I found every town 
almoſt crowded with Engliſh ſoldiers, who 
were either enliſted, or endeavouring to be 
enliſted (as their numbers made admittance 
leſs eaſy) into the French jervice. Of the 
diſbanded men from Flliott's glorious regi- 
ment 1 counted twenty, ſome in the brigades, 
and ſome in other regiments, at Liſle.. I 
could not help taking an opportunity privately 
to reprgach one of theſe for entering into the 


ſervice of a nation which might be ſo ſoon 


our enemies. He directly ſtopped my mouth 
by ſaying, that he muſt eat, and that in 
Fooland the government had diſcharged him, 

On | Without 
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without pointirg out to him any poſſible way 


of getting his bread, in caſe he could not find, 
work, which he ſaid was his caſe. He wiſh- 


ed that the ſame encoui agement had been given 
to ſettlers as was after the laſt war - for, ſaid 
he, any country would have been better than 


an enemy's. But, added he, what could 1 


do? Would to Heaven I had been able to 
have anſwered his queſtion ſatisfactorily. 

Are theſe things ſo or no? If any one 
doubts what has — aſſerted, let him make 
tais eaſy experiment; let kim go no farther 


than Shooter's hill, let him count the foot. 
travellers towards Dover, and let him aſk 
each man what he is going about, and he 


will need no further proofs. 
PEREGRIN us. 


L'E TT ER MN. | 


[When lord Bute retired behind the ſcenes» 
in order to prompt and play his puppets upon 
the ſtage, this ſtate farce was embelliſhed by 
addreflcs on the peace, bought from ſuch, as, 
having no principle of their own, had the aſ- 
ſurance to repreſent thoſe that had. In Lon- 
don, this infamous ſcence was acted as the 


four next letters will ſnew, on the addreſs of 


a number of journeymen, apprentices, jews, 

and other figures, which were miſrepreſented 
in the character of merchants. ] 

May 12, 1763. 

T HE practice of complimenting miniters, 

and juſtifying their meaſures, by way of 

an addreſs to the ſovereign, has but two much 

pics 
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prevailed in this country. There are never 
wanting mean fpirited ambitious men, who 
hope to riſe above their fellows, by ſerving 
the miniſter on theſe occaſions, Reſpect for 
the crown is the pretended motive of their 
officiouſmeſs, but private intereſt apparen:ly 
the true one. Theſe reflections occurred 
to me at a late meeting of merchants, where 
an addreſs to his majeſty on the peace was 
propoſed. Nobody can more ſincerely re- 
ſpect his majeſty than I do; but that will not 
lead me to approve of every thing done by 
thoſe about him, and much leſs to belie my 
real ſentiments on that ſubject. I ſhould be 
very ſorry to ſee the honourable body of mer- 
chants, under pretence of quieting the minds 
of the people, induced to expreſs their ap- 
probation of a peace which gives up thoſe of 
our conqueſts which were the moſt important 
to our trade and navigation, and which, had 
they been kept, muſt have put it out of the 


power of France to have ever hereafter diſpu- 


ted the empire of the ſea with us. Can we 
forget, that the exclufive right which we had 
gained by force of arms to the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, that grand ſource of maritime ſtrength, 
is now given up, without any national con- 
ſideration? and not only that grand object, 
but likewiſe that which is next in importance, 
the ſugar, coffee, and cotton trade of the 
conquered iſlands, which, it appears by au- 
thentic accounts, produces no leſs than a 
million and a half ſterling annually, and em- 
ploys a vaſt number of ſhips ? In lieu of theſe, 

| part 
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part of the country about the Miſſiſſipi is ceded 
to us, which the French have poſſeſſed fo 
long to no purpoſe. All their endeavours to 


pat it into a flouriſning condition have by no 


means anſwered their expectations. Can we 
expect to ſucceed better in the like attempt? 
The difficulties they encountered will be as 
great to us as they were to them. One reafoa 
given for the propoſed addreſs was, to thank 
the king for the protection ſhewn the mer- 
chants during the war, This I have no ob- 
jection to, provided an intimation be given, 
how ſhamefully the miniſters have neglected 
us in the treaty of peace, notwithſtanding 
our timely application to them for protection. 
'The merchants concerned in the trade of the 
conquered iſlands are now left entirely at the 
mercy of the French and Spaniards, who, 
for what appears to the contrary, may Jay as 
great taxes as they think fit on the effects 
which we may have unfold at their arrival, 
after which we may carry them away if we 
pleaſe, and perhaps ſhall be obliged to do it; 
for it does not ſeem probable that we ſhall be 
permitted to ſell them where they are, no 
clauſe having been inſerted for that privilege. 
How hard will it be for the merchants, who 
have had goods manufactured in this country 
for the Spaniſh and French Weſt-inda trade, 
at 30 or 40 per cent, higher than they can be 
made abroad, to be obliged, after paying an 
enormous freight 2nd infurance, to bring 
them home again with additional charges, 
and afterwards haves only a ruinous market O 
ſen 
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ſend them to! Let every merchant, who is 
not in the trade, conſider himſelf in this {1tua- 
tion, and then determine whether thanks are 
due to the perſons who have fo cruelly neg- 
lected us; for I cannot conſider the propoſed 
addreis in any other light, than an addreſs to 
the miniſters; and a ſcheme for the aggran- 
diſement of a few particular perſons, their 


creatures, who are endeavouring to take the 


lead of their equals, and give themſelves alrs 
of importance at 1 expence. 


Wiſt-India M nt 


LETTER in. 


To the Merchants of London. 

A Set of gentlemen (by no means of the 

firſt conſequence in the city of London) 
having more than once attempted to procure 
an addreſs from the body of merchants to his 
majeſty on the peace, chiefly with a view of 
appearing to the miniſters, men of much 
weight and importance, and having after ſe- 
veral little meetings and private ſolicitations, 


Inconſiſtent with the very nature and dignity 


of an addreſs, found their want of influence: 
have at length advertiſed a general meeting of 
merchants and traders at the King's- Arms 


tavern, this day, [May I2.] to conſider of 
the expediency of ſuch a meaſure, 


I beg 
leave to obſerve, that had this public method 
(the only proper one in theſe cafes) been ori- 
ginally taken, whatever had been the deter- 
mination it would certainly have had a more 
graceful] appearance, from its being the free 


and unbiallcd ſenſe of the whole body. 


But 
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can ſurely be termed nothing better than a 
partial proceeding altogether calculated for 


private purpoſes. | 
To evince the propriety of this obſervation, 


paſſing by many others, 1 5 
Several particular perſons were applied to 
the beginning of laſt week by way of ſounding 
their inclinations. A few notices were ſent 
about on Friday the Ech inftant, for a meet- 
ing that evening. Another meeting (of the 
Weſt India merchants) was ſummoned on 
the Toth ; both theſe notices without men- 


were called, On the laſt of them it was a- 
greed by a majority, that it was not expedient 


ſion that the addreſs would not be carried 
with ſuch unanimity as would give it its ne- 
deflary weight and dignity. On the next day, 
the I1th, there was, however, a third meet- 
ing on partial, and moſt verbal notices, and 


at an unuſual early hour; I had no ſummons ; - 


but attended through curioſity, and found 
the buſineſs conducted by the ſame ſet of gen- 
tlemen and their friends, who hurried on the 
queſtion for a general meeting much ſooner 
than uſual; fearing, no doubt, they might 
have too much company: at leaſt an expreſ- 
ſion dropt by one of the gentlemen had this 
appearance; i. e. That none but ſuch as were 
invited had a right to be there, and that they 


had a right to bar the door again/t any man 


whoſe face they diſhiked. | 
OL. Hs . R Thus 


But when I reflect on the previous ſteps, it 


it is ſufficient to mention the following facts, 


tioning the purpoſe for which the meetings 


to call a general meeting, from the apprehen- 


( 
Thus have the general body of merchant; Hot 
been treated by a few aſſuming intereſted per- pa 
ſons, under whoſe management this intended ad 
addreſs has already languiſhed through theſe th 
tedious operations. Deſtructive at leaſt ofM th 
its vigour and beauty. ſo1 
Whereas had this meaſure been ſet on foot na 
in proper time, and upon generous difinte- 
reited principles, it had doubtleſs been carried 
into execution with that ſpirit and unanimit 
for which the merchants of London have been 
ſo remarkable on every occation of teſtifying 
their attachment and loyalty to his majeſty's 
perſon, family aud government 


'LETLER XXIX. 


SHALL be obliged to you if you will in- 
form the public, that myſelf and many 
. who ſigned the merchants addreſs, are 
very ſorry to find ourſelves, for that one act, 
all lumped together as approvers of the pre. 
ſent adminiſtration, For my part, and I can 
anſwer for many more being of the ſame mind, 
I only figned it as not being willing to be 
marked by thoſe who forced this addreis down 
our throats, and Jaboured ſo to procure iti 
thinking, I ſuppoſe, that it would come bet- 
ter late than never, as being againſt any op- 
portunity of expreſſing my duty and love to 
our excellent ſovereign ; but ſhould not even 
on that account have been induced to ſign it, 
had not the drawers up of the addreſs ſo pru- 
gently avoided any great applauſe of a peace, 
that every well wither to the trade of this 
countij 
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country muſt condemn and abhor the makers 
jants of it. 1 am very ſorry too to hear that great 
per- pains are taken to make it believed that we 
ded addreſſed the king to ſhew our deteſtation of 
heſe the meaſures: taken by thoſe who are called 
t of the oppoſition, as conveying inſult to the per- 
ſon of our molt gracious ſovereign. The 
foot names of thoſe great perions concerned in it 
inte- are too well known and revered by all true 
rrieiſ Whigs to have them ſuſpected of that; and 
mity whatever indifcretions mr. Wilkes may nave 
been been guilty of in writing his two or three laſt 
ying letters, ſurely the monſtrous treatment he 
{ty had met with may well plead an excule for 
his being provoked to go a little beyond the 
rules, even of decency, with thoſe who have 
ſhewn none to him of the conſtitution, <©* Let 
any honeſt feeling man lay his hand on his 
heart, and aſk himſelf whether the being ſeiz- 
ed and ſent to the Tower, there to have un- 
dergone as cloſe and ſevere a confinement as 
poſlible, no bail offered to him, or any poſſi- 
bility of procuring any allowed him, and 
what was worſt of all to have his private pa- 
pers ran ſacked and all examined, would not 
make him liable to ſome heat abd indiſcre- 
tions which he would truſt to every candid 
man's forgiving in him. Theſe were the 


. motives that actuated thoſe noble lords and 
eto gentlemen who viſited mr. Wilkes in the 
even Lower, where they thought him unconſtitu- 
n it tionally confined; and not, Which has been 


pru- moſt impudently aſſerted, for the ſake of fly- 
| ing in the face of their ſovereizn whom 


K 2 they 
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they love and honour.” Mr. Wilkes's per. 
ſonal zeal, duty, and affection to his majeſty, 
I cannot help thinking ſtill ſtands unimpeach- -. 
ed; and Jam confident if he did write that} 
North Briton that has occaſioned all the un- ¶ t 
conſtitutional proceedings and blunders that 
t 

d 


have been committed in his caſe, he did it 
with a heart full of all thoſe feelings to his 
ſovereign, which every ſubject of the king + 
muſt juſtly join with him in, and meant his p 
ſatyr only at thoſe miniſters who every com- e 
pany you go into think deſerve it. In my , 
opinion I think thoſe people uſe his majeſty ,, 
moſt ill, who are plundering and ſtripping 
him of every thing he has to give, and who, 
governed by the old proverb of making hay 2 


while the ſun ſhines, are feathering thei p. 
own neſts, and getting reverſion upon rever-W DE 
ſton almoſt to the third and fourth generation in 
to an unheard of degree. What confidence h. 
can we have in miniſters who with ſuch great th 
and independent fortunes can ſtoop lo low as pr 


to accept of portions for their younger chili tn 
dren from the public, which I am informed 
one of our noble ſecretaries has done even th 


for his laſt born infant three weeks ago, ia: 
well as for his other two? 5 
LET IK AXX. f 


I Happened accidentally to meet the procelM an 

ſton of the merchants, going to St. James ha 

with their addreſs, and I was glad to ſeſi pe 

among thoſe who filled the coaches, ſomeſ pa 

young gentlemen, clerks and Apprentice ha 
| whole | 
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whoſe faces I knew. How many more there 
might be, I know not; as my acquaintance 
among them 1s not very extenſive, and it was 
only by the accident of their reaching out 
their heads at the windows of their coaches, 
(I ſuppoſe to ſhew that they had the honour 
to be there) that I could diſtinguiſh thoſe I 


did obſerve. It gave me pleaſure to find, that 


the young generation is trained. up in the 
principles of loyalty; and that their edu- 
cation is ſo perfect, that they are far ad- 
vanced in the knowlege of politicks, as 
well as commerce, before they are out of, 
and with ſome of them before they are half 
through their time. But I cannot ſay I was 
altogether fond of the notion of beardleſs boys 
being ſet up to decide upon the merits of a 


| peace,about which the wifeſt and graveſt men 
in the kingdom have been divided. And I 
hope if the names of thoſe who have ſigned 


the merchants addreſs are publiſhed, as a 
proof of the ſenſe of the commercial part of 
the nation, thoſe of all ſuch very incompetent 
judges will be ſubſtracted, or diſtinguiſhed, 
that it may be known what ſtreſs is to be 
laid upon the characters of thoſe who approve- 
what many are diſſatisfied with, and I ſup- 
puſe not a few of the real merchants. This 
I gneſs from their addreſs coming ſo late, 
and ſo great intereſt having been made, as I 
have been witneſs to for a week paſt, to get 


perſons of all ſorts, related to the trading 


part of the city, to ſign it; and from many 
having ſigned it, though they diſapproved of 
8 N w 
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it, as they themſelves declare, not to diſ- 


oblige, by a refuſal, others they depended 


upon. 

I might perhaps call myſelf a merchant with 

as good reaſon as many who aſſume that name 

upon occaſion of adreſſes, but J am for the 

preſent content with the humbler name of a 
"T0 A ÞE 


LET It. 


[ The miniſtry procured an addreſs alſo 
from EIGHT a!dermcn of the city of London, 
and after that they attempted to extort one 
from the common council but in that they 
were baffled.] June 1763. 
A T length the miniſtry have tried their 

ſtrength. As addreſſes have been pro- 
cured from a parce of Tory boroughs, Tory 
counties, grand juries, parſons who go to 
ſeſſions and aſſizes for preferment, eight alder- 
men (who by the bye were not a court, as 
they were pleaſed to call themſelves) the ſub- 
ſcribers to the loan (whoſe names are recorded 
in the North Briton, No. 42) aided and aſſiſt- 
ed dy the Jews, apprentices, clerks, and all 
the droſs of merchandize. I ſay, as addreſſes 
have been procured from all theſe, it ſhould 
ſeem, that the miniſtry hoped to crown all by 
procuring an addreſs from the court of com- 
mon council. But, unfortunately for thoſe 
who would have ſnuffed the incenſe very gra- 


ciouſly, this knock down compliment to the | 


miniſtry was, at the previous meeting on Mon- 
day night, carried FOUR to ONE again/? then. 

This was the ze plus ultra of the miniſtry. 
LE T- 
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1 glad to find ſuch conſiſtency in the 

conduct of the real repreſentative body of 
the city of London, as will ever diſtinguiſh 
them to their very great honour. No mini- 
ſterial management could prevail on the com- 
mon council to eicher falſify their underſtand- 
ings, or wound the dignity and credit of the 
city, by voting an addreſs on the peace, after 
all the dependent boroughs and little bodies in 
the kingdom. The common council were 
too zealous in their reſpect for the character of 
the metropolis, (the preſervation of which it 
is truly laudable in them to maintain) too juſt 
to theſe ſentiments of their conſtituents, and too 
regardful of their own honour, to appear in 


the very dregs of this extorted incenſe. 


As they have ſtood out ſo long, and, with 
a ſpirit and conſiſtency as will ever merit the 
approbation and juſt praiſe of the public, have 
defeated every miniſterial artifice to bring them 


over, we may naturally expect the hired ſcrib= 


blers in the cauſe of the miniſtry will now be- 
gin to abuſe them in the moſt ſcurrilous and 
rancorous manner, as they have uſually done 
whenever the miniſtry were not gratified. But 


I would adviſe my fellow citizens not to take 


the leaſt notice of what ſuch wretches may ſay; 
for we may be aſſured, that none but the tools 
of the miniſtry (I mean the hired ones, for I 
believe they have no other) will be ſo loſt to 


all ſenſe of honour, truth, and decency, as ta 


call their conduct into queſtion. The really 
wiſe and virtuous will term it, not only the 
e glorious 


li | 
1 
| 
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glorious triumph of true wiſdom and patriotiſm 


Cver corruption and the big ſounding bombaſt 
of having influence enough to manage the bu- 


ſineſs of the miniſtry, but a ſtrong proof of 
the real ſentiments of the city of London : of 
which the common council are the repreſen- 
tatives, elected by the conſtituents nearly in 
the ſame manner as the repreſentatives of the 
whole nation; and do therefore, in the moſt 

legal and conſtitutional manner, convey, on 
af occaſions, the voice of the city of London. 
The court of aldermen (which may be com- 
pared to the houſe of peers) does not, nor 
cannot, repreſent, in ſp direct and proper a 
manner, the ſentiments of the citizens of Lon- 
don, any more than the houſe of lords can of 
the whole nation, but is rather, ſingly and ſe- 
parateiy, the voice of itſelf only. Thus the 
conſtitution of the city of London may be 
compared to the conſtitution of parliament ; 
and indeed the proceedings of both are almoſt 
fimilar. 

I cannot, however, help temarking, with 
reſpect to the court of aldermen, that when 
they intend preſenting congratulatory addreſ- 
fes to his majeſty, on his marriage, the birth 
of a prince, princeſs, &c. the uſual method 
is, for it to be drawn up hy the recorder or any 
other perſon, and for it to be carried without 
any other reſolution, than to preſent it. But 
whenever there is any policy, any buſineſs of 
the nation, ſuch as addreſſes on the peace, and 
other important and public tranſactions, a 
court of aldermen is regularly called ; which 

court 


—— — — 


ER 
court muft conſiſt of TWELVE aldermen, ex- 
cluſive of the officers, otherwiſe it is not a 
court ; and the addreſs intended is not only 
previouſly known, but is referred to a com- 
mittee, as in parliament, who afterwards re- 
port it to the court, which may alter it, and 
amend it, as ſhall be found neceſſary. From 
hence it pretty clearly follows, that'the late 
audreſs, of only EIGHT aldermen, was not 
the addreſs of the court of aldermen, as was 
falſely printed in the Gazette. Nor was it, in 
many other inſtances, agreeable to the uſual 
method of proceeding in theſe caſes ; for it 
was, in the firſt place, ſurpriſed on the lord 
mayor; in the next, it was not referred to a 
committee; and laſtly, the number of alder- 
men was only eight, which conſequently can- 
Not be called a court. | 

I therefore think my fellow citizens acted 
very juſtly, in not paying any regard to this 
addreſs; becauſe, waving every thing that 
has been ſaid as to the means of procuring it, 
it was by no means a legal one, from a court 
of aldermen; while on the contrary, I think, 
we can never ſufficiently commend the conſis- 
tency with which the common council acted, 
agreeable to the true dignity of the metropolis ; 
Which, as it always has done, ſhould either 
appear foremoſt, or not all. 

A CONSISTENT CITIZEN, 


LE T- 
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LET FE III. 


[ The following letter was univerſallyeſteem- 
ed by honeſt men as a very true picture of the 
times. 

Otwithſtanding every artifice of thoſe venal 
tools of miniſterial influence, who have 
been lately ſeen employed in the ridiculous at- 
tempt to impoſe on thecommon ſenſe of man- 
kind, by repreſenting their patrons as deſerv- 
Ing praiſe from the public, I am heartily glad 
for the honour of the city of London, to ob- 
ſerve, in its common council, a conduct on 
the preſent occaſion, which will certainly be 
axplauced by every true friend to the conſti- 
tution, and will convey to poſterity an idea of 
their integrity, abundantly to compenſate for 
the abuſe that may be vented againſt them by 
thoſe creatures of the adminiſtration, who 
would ſel] their birthright for a penſion ; and 
whoſe cenſures, therefore, are the higheſt 
honour. 

The city of London hath ever r been diſtin- 
guiſhed by being the firſt community to expreſs 
its gratitude to government for every inſtance 
of true utility, or of honour, pronounced to 
the ſtate. When the occaſion hath been fair- 
ly afforded, let any one ſhew, when they have 
been backward to expreſs their thanks to the 
adminiſtratiun that hath deſerved them. But 
it is their (I had almoſt ſaid peculiar) honour, 
to refuſe the ſervile drudgery of paying compli- 
ments at the expence of their veracity. A re- 
cent inftance of this their difinteredneſs, the 
public an obſerved in their declining to pro- 
mote 
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mote an addreſs, that might ſerve to CONFIRM 
A FAVOURABLE OPINION, OF THOSE WHO 
DO NOT DESERVE IT, IN THAT BREAST, 
WHERE UNHAPPILY, IT SEEMS, ALREADY 
TO HAVE GAINED BUT Too FATAL A 
FOUNDATION. : 

Unanimity and concord are certainly neceſ- 
ſary towards improving the advantages of peace 
in favour of a nation which owes its greatneſs 
to the extenſion and proſperity of its trade. 
Nor will it be diiputed that the city of Lon- 


don hath at leaſt as great an intereſt in the na- 


tional proſperity, and conſequently in the mea- 
ſures of government, on which the former 
muſt always depend, as any other diſtinct 
community in the kingdom, Why then, it 
may be aſked, did not the common council 
promote an addreſs to his majeſty, which is fo 
obvious a means of advancing the harmony of 
the nation, and conſequently of their own in- 
tereſt? The anſwer is, not becauſe they are 
wanting in duty to the king, and regard to 
their own welfare, but becauſe they entertain 
more juſt conceptions of theſe matters than 


others, who have purſued a contrary conduct; 


for he muſt have a ſhort ſight, indeed, who 
cannot diſtinguiſh between the pretended and 
the real means of promoting the welfare of his 
country, as they now preſent themſelves to his 
obſervation. They are to blame for the con- 
ſequence who firſt offended, and ſtill perſiſt to 
hold out the cauſe of diicord ; not they who 
refuſe to connive at the cauſe till the conſe- 
quence becomes incurable. * His preſegt ma- 
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jeſty's conſpicuous virtues, as they have de- 
ſervedly gained him the hearts of all his Faith- 
ful ſubjects; ſo it is not ſtrange that thoſe ſub- 
jects are deſirous of rendering him every re- 
turn of true duty and attachment in their pow- 
er; and theſe alone are the principles that re- 
ſtrain the city of London from preſuming to 
preſent to him, as true, profeſſions tending to 
the praiſe of ſome men, who are known to be 
undeſerving of them. If it had been foretold 
in the year 1715 or 1745, that abettors of re- 
bellion in favour of a popiſh pretender, againſt 
the illuſtrious princes who then weilded the 
ſceptre of theſe kingdoms, ſhould in a few 
years become favoured, and even promoted, by 
thoſe entruſted with the adminiſtration of 
government under any of their ſucceſſors; 
would not the future completion of ſuch a pre- 
diction have been looked upon as one of the 
oreateſt evils that could befal any prince inhe- 
riting the Britiſh throne on revolution princi- 
ples? principles, which, from nature and 
from education, have ever been exploded by, 
and are incompatible with, the political creed 
of every adherent to the houſe of Stuart. For 


how can ſuch adherents reconcile their pretend- 


ed attachment to his preſent majeſty, with thoſe 
notions of the hereditary, indefeaſible right of 
kings, which have ever been cheriſhed by 
tk-m, even to ſuch a degree as to induce them 
to countenance the banners of rebellion againſt 


the predeceſſors of a prince, who holds his 


power contrary to the ſentiments which they 


have always diſcovered, and for whom, there- 
| | for 22 


Ei 
fore, it is impoſſible (according to their known 
principles) they can entertain a true attach- 
ment. Can the Ethiopian change his ſkin ?-- 
no, but he may diſcolour it. For what end 
{ſhould he do the latter; but that thereby he 
may the more effectually attain the primary 
object of his purſuit? Would not any of theſe 
men pretendit an high affront to their honour ; 
ſhould any one impute it to them that they 
were time-ſervers, and did not act from prin- 
ciple? certainly they would. Every one 
knows what were their principles in the year 
1745; let it be ſhewn then, by what miracu- 
lous power thoſe principles have been fo ſud- 
denly altered as to fit them for public ſtations 
in the year 1763, for which they proved them- 
ſelves ſo very unfit at the former period. But 
if, for the ſcourge of theſe kingdoms, men of 
principles ſo alarming to its ſecurity, ſhould at 
any future time be found poſſeſſed of the means 
to approach the throne, ſhould artfully join 
with others, who may be ſo far intoxicated by 
the luſt of power, and the means of gratifying 
it, as even to ſacrifice to their own bound- 
leſs ambition the popularity of an amiable ſo- 
vereign, who by their artful united endeavours 
mizht be deprived of the council of his. true 
and natural friends, driven, perhaps from his 
preſence, for refuſing to concur in deceiving 
him; I ſay, ſhould this kingdom ever happen 
to fall into circumſtances ſo alarming, who 
that was really zealous for its welfare, the 
happineſs of his prince, and that of poſterity, 
would not refuſe to concur in any attempt that 
Vol., II. L ſuch 
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tinued to us at all. 
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ſuch miniſters might ſet on foot for their own 
convenience, and to conceal from their maſter 

the knowledge of his danger ? If ever ſuch an 
occaſion ihcuid be offered of teſtifying true 
affection and loyalty from a ſubject to a ſove- 
reign, his will certainly be the greateſt, not 

who does join in a ſpecious addreſs, to conti- { 
nue an impoſition on his prince; but his who Þ * 
takes the beſt means in his power to convey the . 


knowledge of truth to the throne. And this i 


the common council of London, in ſuch cir- t. 
cumſtances, would not have it more effectually t 
in their power to perform, than by obſerving tl 
a ſilence in reſpect to meaſures which they ſt 
could not conſcienciouſly commend, 

Theſe are the ſuggeſtions of common 
ſenſe and common honeſty, as they appear to 
the apprehenſion of a private individual, who 
neither is, nor deſires to be bin un by, or con- 
nected with, the great; but who is a firm 
friend to that glorious revolution, to which 
we are indebted for the bleſſings derived from 
the ſucceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of Hano- 
ver to the throne of theſe kingdoms, who is 
zealous for the continuance of thoſe bleſſings 
to our lateſt poſterity; but who firmly believes 
they muſt either be continued to us upon the 
ſame principles as thoſe by which they were 
at firſt introduced, or that they will not, they 
cannot in the nature of things, be long con- 


PRO REGE ET PRO PATRIA. 
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hBeſides the court of common council of 
the city of London, the gentlemen of Vork 
and Surry alſo refuſed to flatter the miniſtry 
with addreſſes on the peace. The proceed- 
ings at each place, it may not be improper 
to inſert here, as memorable examples of 
the ſpirit and virtue of a FEw, in oppoſing 


the efforts of a weak and corrupt admini- 
ſtiation, ] | 


Extract of a leter from York, Fuly 22 

85 [ GOT here time enough to hear the 
judge's charge to the grand jury ; theba- 

ron, who gave it, dwelt long on the advan- 
tages the ſubjects would reap from his ma- 
jeſty's making the judges independent of the 
crown; yet, ſays he, 2!] this will be to 
little purpoſe if ambition poſſeſſes their minds, 
for there are gradations in thoſe places which 
ſtill remain to the crown. This charge com- 
municated a fecret pleaſure to me, which can 
only be felt by an Engliſhman that knows 
how to value the lives and property of his 
fellow ſubjects. So far the baron acted within 
his proper ſphere: but when he began to lay 
alide the law, and enter upon- politicks, I 
trembled for the event; for i plainly perceived 
he was deviating from that charming rule of 
independency which appeared in the former 
part of his charge, by recommending to the 
grand jury an addreſs upon the peace; and 
what a jury of gentlemen, of the beſt fortune 
and education in this opulent country, were 
2 IN 
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indubitably as good judges of as his lordſhip, 
without any reflection to his judgment as a 
lawyer. The conſequence of this ſpeech 
was an advertiſement in the public papers, for 


am ecting, which was held at a public houſe 


in this c'ty, to addreſs bis majeſty on the 
peace. Do not be ſurprized when I tell 
you, this meeting did not conſiſt of more than 
20 gentlemen, including the high ſheriff; 
one of che gentlemen indeed moved for a com- 
mittee, ſmall as the number was, to prepares 
and addreſs; but another gentleman deſiring 
the previous queſtion might be put, it was 
carried in the negative; fo that there will be 
no addreſs from this county. This ſhews, at 


leaſt, that this large and opulent county is 


not to be influenced by the power and weight 
of any great man, as one or more Counties 
to the northward have already been, and is 
one proof among many others, that the larger 
and "he r a county is, liberty inhabits there 
with ſo much the greater ſecurity.” 


LET FS AaXV. 


Copy of the reſolution agreed to at a nume- 
rous mecting of the gentlemen, clergy, 
and frecholders of the county of Surry, 
ſummoned to meet at Croydon, on I hurl 
day, July 28, 1763, to conſider of an ad- 
drets to his majeſty on the peace; and 
thanks to the members of the county fol 
their conduct in parliament. 
RESOLVED, 
HAT the thanks of this county be 


6 given to George Onilow, eſq; and fi 
Franci 
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Francis Vincent, bart. our worthy repre- 
< ſentatives, for their free and diſintereſted 


conduct in parliament; for the oppoſition 


they gave to the vote of approbation of the 
late preliminary articles of peace; and for 


of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, laying a 
duty on cyder and perry, and ſubjecting 
private families to viſitation of exciſeofficers, 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
liberty, and earneſtly recommending an 
exertion of the ſame ſpirit towards obtain- 
ing a repeal of the ſaid law, not doubting 
but they will uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to preſerve inviolate the dignity of the 
crown, and the privileges of parliament, 
on which the liberty of the ſubject fo eſſen- 
tially depends.“ | a 

The above reſolution was moved with 
great clearneſs and ability by Joſeph Mawbey, 
eſq; the worthy repreſentative of the Borough 
of Southwark, and in a manner that procured 
him the general applaufe from the whole 
company. He was ſeconded by Humphrey 
Cotes, eſq; and ſtrongly ſupported by lord 
viſcount Middleton, who hinted at the in- 


famous inſinuations which had been thrown 


out againſt thoſe who have thought fit to op- 
poſe the preſent adminiſtration, as if their 
oppoſition to the miniſters ſhewed any want 


of that zeal and affection to his majeſty's per- 


ſon, winch he with great truth obſerved were 
the characteriftic of that party, which will 
always act upon the ſame principle, let their 

* 2 ſitituation 


the ſpirited efforts they made againſt the act 
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firuation be what it will. After which mr. 
Onſlow made the following ſpecck : 


© GENTLEM| N, 1. 

* Nothing could fo much add to the hap- 
pineſs and honour which you beſtowed 
upon me, when you choſe me your repre- 
tentative, as the joy and ſatisfaction I now 
receive in this public teſtimony of my coun- 
trymens approbation of my behaviour in 
the place where you ſent me, and where 
the ſen iments of my conſtituents have, and 
ever ſhall be, a principal and Jeading rule 
of my conduct. 

* That they ſhould be fo was my fixed de- 
termination from the firſt moment of my 
entering into ygur ſervice; and I made you 
the molt ſolemn aſſurances, that I would al- 
ways abide by that determination, and that 
I endeavourcd to do ſo in the ſtricteſt man- 
ner during the laſt ſeſſion of parliament par- 
ticularly, is what I reflect on with the great- 
eſt comfort. What you have juſt now done, 
J look upon as a proof of my having ſuc- 
ceeded in thoſe endeavours, and as the 
nobleſt reward I could receive; a reward 
in my eftimation greatly enhanced by the 
reflection which naturally attend it, that it 
is beſtowed upon me for the ſame beha- 
viour that brought down miniſterial ven- 
geance upon me for voting in parliament 
agreeable to my conſcience; for that alone 
I was diſmiſſed from the employme nts I 
had the honour of bearing under his ma- 


jeſty ; for that I am now receiving the 
applauſe 
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© applauſe of the county of Surry. Great as 
the honour was to me of being immediately 
in the ſervice of a ſovereign I love and ho- 
nour, and to whom no man in England is 
more zealouſly dutiful and conſcientiouſly 
attached and devoted than myſelf; yet the 
being deprived even of ſuch an honour, for 
ſuch a caule, and by ſuch men, can never 
be matter of regret to me, when the ſame 
conduct makes me 1n any degree acceptable 
to you. I will trouble you with no more, 
than to repeat my aſſurances, that I will 
continue to act upon the ſame principles I 
ſet. out with, and was bred up in, and 
which ſeem 10 acceptable to you. 

* They will naturally lead me into a ſtrict 
compliance with what you have particularly 
recommended; in which, as well as in 
© every thing elſe, your requeſts will always 
© be commands to me.“ | 

There were preſent moſt of the gentlemen 
of rank and fortune in the county, to the 
number of near four hundred, and on holding 
up hands there appeared only one perſon (mr. 
George Amyand, who had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the late ever- memorable loan) againſt 
the reſolution. 

A motion was made by a gentleman pre- 
ſent for an addreſs to his majeſty on the peace: 
which, after a conſiderable interval, no other 
perſon appearing to ſupport it, was at length 
ſeconded by the high ſherriff ; but being ma- 


nifeſtly againſt the general ſenſe of the coun- 
ty, it was ä 


The 


„„ 


The gentlemen afterwards dined with the 
grand jury, where the following oyal and 
conſtitutional toaſts were drank. 

The king and the royal family. 

Peace and unanimity to the county of ſurry. 

The high ſheriff and grand jury. 

The lord lieutenant. 

The members of the county. 

The judges of atlize. 

A ſafe and happy delivery to the queen. 

The glorious and immortal memory of 
king William. 

3 to the enemies of George the 
third. 

To the immortal memory of George the 
ſecond. 

Succeſs to the Whigs and the minority in 
parliament. 

May all juries be as honeſt as the late 
London juries. 

The common- council, and that bert of the 
city of London who refuſed to Hatter the 
miniſtry with an addreſs on the peace. 

May all judges have the integrity, ability, 
ſpirit, and wiſdom of lord chief juſtice 
Pratt. 

The late ſpeaker as father of the county 
and friend to his country. 

The duke of Newcaſtle and mr. Pitt. 

Duke of Devonſhire. 
Duke of Bolton. 
Duke of Grafton. 
Duke of Portland. 
Marquis of Rockingham. | 
| Lord 


- 


rd 
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Lord Hardwicke. 

Lord Temple. 

Lord Cornwallis. 

Lord Aſhburnham. 

Lord Dartmouth. 

That the finances of this county may ſoon 

be in the hands of, and their credit ſaved by 
mr. Legge, | | 


Mr. Wilkes. 


LET TER . 


[Such a victory as this could not but be 
very galling to the miniſtry, who could not 
from the county of Surry procure that in- 
cenſe, which they had ſnuffed very graci- 
ouſly from others; therefore it is no wonder 
their tools ſhould be immediately ſet to work 
to abuſe theſe Surry inſurgents : but of the 
wretched {tuff with which they offended the 
public, we ſhall only fele& one piece, and 


wie do that merely on account of the anſwer. ] 


O' it could not but give me great ſatis- 
faction, who am a frecholder of Surry, 
to hear the motion made at the late meeting 
at Croydon, with that clearneſs and ability 
for which Mr. Mawbey is fo remarkable, and 
ſeconded by a gentleman of ſuch extenſive 


landed property as mr. Cotes, yet I own it 


ſhocked me a good deal, to find a folemn act 
of the legiſlature ſtiled, contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of liberty. This reſolution 
was principally ſupported by one, whoſe father 
I am ſure taught him more reſpect for pariia- 
ments, than to talk thus of their proceedings : 

- One 
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one ſhould have hoped that a gentleman, ſo 
zealoufly, dut fully; and conſcientioufly at- 
tached and devoted to the Kk —, as he profeſſes 
himſelf, would not RAVE concurred in treating 
ſo indscently an a t paſſed by the k —; but 
perhaps againſt next winter he may think dif- 
ferently. But let him think as he will, ſure 
I am, that any act, paſſed by the repreſenta- 
tives of the kingdom, by the peers and the 
k —, deſerves no ſuch language as the ourry 
reſolation have thought proper to give It. 
A Sunny FREEHOLDER» 


LE ITE [l. 
A F TER fo many excellent letters ſhewing 


that the meaſures taken by the govern- 
ment, are not the meaſures of the k—, al- 


though he may have been adviſed to approve 


of them; and that he conſequently i is exempt- 
ed from whatever blame thofe meaſures may 
deſerve; I did not expect any miniſterial tool, 

would again have preſumed to draw in the 
ſacred per ſon of his \—— n. Yet to the 
amazement of ab men of common ſenſe, theſe 


Wriiers (row Hlers | {hould call them) in defence 
of the miniſtry, are daily impoſing upon us 


their moſt unpardonable effrontery, One of 
theſe is he I believe who ſigns himſelf a Surry 
frecholder. E :ays “ one ſhould have hoped 
that a gentleman, &c. (meaning mr. O—w) 
would not have concurred in treating jo inde- 
cerily an af pajſed by the k ——,” 1 cannot 
help ſayin that my indignation riſes at ſeeing 
theſe tools of ſtate thus exerting their deſpica- 
W 
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ble abilities to make the ſacred perſon of their 
ſ n ſubſervient to their own ſecurity ; » a0 
their os impudently drawing in my to 
ſcreen the miniſtry : at their thus ſad ding a 
blame upon him, which juſtly and conſtitutio- 
nally, belongs to them ozly. Is it indecent to 


Hay the exciſe is contrary to the fundamental 


„principles of liberty,” for thoſe are the words 
which are ſtiled :ndecent © Is there an Engliſh- 


man (who has not /-/d himſelf to the preſent 


miniſtry) that thinks them not indecent ? or is 
there an Engliſhman that heſitates to call the 
laſt act of exciſe an arbitrary and wicked inva- 


n of our conſticutional liberties ? And when 


he ſays ſo, he caſts no reflection upon his ſ—n; 
nor does he mean to do it ; but throws the 


blame where it rightly is, and ever will be, 


_ the miniſtry. All lovers of liberty and the 
nglith conſtitution, make this diſtinction: 
but it was ever the doctrine of the Tories, and 
other abettors of tyranny, to confound the 
ſacred name of their { ——n with themſelves, 
in order to put a gag into the mouths of the 
people, who are not to ſpeak againſt any mea- 
ſures taken by the government, they being the 
meaſures of the king. 


A friend to LIBERTY 
LETTER 


[Some miniſterial tool having expreſ- 
ſed in one of the papers his, or rather his 
maſter's diſapprobation at mr. Wilkes's health 
being drank by the gentlemen of Surry, the 
following letter appeared in anſwer: ] , 


— 


| 27 
I CAN fafely anſwer for many hundreds, 
who have, in my hearing, drank mr. 
Wilkes's health, as a real friend to thoſe pi in- 
ciples which ſeated his majeſty's family on | 
this throne, and will in the end prove them 
ſelves to be ſo, againſt the miſchiefs which 
this adminiſtration are planting on his ſacred 
brow; and I deny that the majority of the 
people think as this tool does of the paper, 
for which mr. Wilkes fell ſuch a ſacrifice to 
the violent and malevolent, arbitrary diſpo- 
ſition of the miniitry we are now bleed with; 
for 1 believe the true ſenſible intent of that 
paper was (and party prejudice alone and mi- 
niſterial proſtitution can ſuggeſt otherwiſe) to 
expoſe the falſhood and moit dangerous prin- 
ciples of a ſet of men, whom no honeſt man 
holds ſacred. This evidently appears to have 
been the intent of the paper, and this is the 
notion of it, which every day prevails. The 
nonſenſical notion, and impudent one, of 
it's containing any perſonal reflection on his 
majeſty, whom every Engliſhman eſteems, 
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loſes ground as faſt. I dare fay, the gentle- ; 
man who pretends to be fo enraged at mr. 
Wilkes's health being drank, only takes that | 15 
opportunity of venting his rage at reading the i 
other conſtitutional toaſts which were drank 95 
at the ſame time with mr. Wilkes; and per- : 
haps is the very man who objected ſo ſtrongly 5 
to the rope-makers of Southwark, I ſuppoſe, 3 
from an old grudge he bears that trade for 

their getting ſo much employment in the years 

15 and 45. A SURRY WHIG. 7 
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N the 6th of July the king's meſſengers _ 
were brought'to trial before lord chief 
juſtice Pratt, at Guildhall in London, for un- 
jawfully ſeizing ſeveral] journeymen printers, 
who were ſuſpected (for it could be nothing 
more) of being concerned in printing the 45th 
number of the North- Briton. The points 
corey for on the part of the crown were, 
. The legality of the warrant. 
: The due execution of that warrant. 
3. Two acts of parliament of Fames I. and 
one of George II. in the nature of a bar 
to the action againſt the defendants, the 
Meſſengers ; and ſending the plaintiffs 
over for remedy againſt the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, — And the council for the 
crown inſiſted, that the Juries ſhould 
find a Special 7 erdlict. 
The Jury inſiſted on their right to find a 
GENERAL VERDICT, under the 
direction of the court. | 
The chief juſtice gave his opinion that the 
Jury could not be compelled to find a Special 
Verdict: and likewiſe his judgment an the 
—_ of it, on the three points of law, viz. 
. That the warrant was illegal. 
z Dat it was illegally executed. 
That the ſecretaries of fate were not with- 
in the atts of parliament of James J. or 
George II. and conſequently that the ac- 
tion will lay againſt the meſſengers. 
5 The council for the crown tendered a 6 
A of exceptions againſt the 8 of the lord chief 
Voi. | nuftice + 


3 


trepidity-a 
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juſtice on the points of law, ready engroſſed 3 
but which contained ſo many impertinent nar- 
rations, and falſe ſtates of fas, &c. That af- 
ter many eraſures and altercations, it was 
agreed, that as it could not be admitted in its 
then form, it ſhould be ſettled with the inſpec- 
tion of the council for the plaintiff, 

The chief juſtice ſummed up the evidence 
and left the damages to the Jury ; who brought 
m a verdict againſt the Meſſengers with 3001, 
and coſts. | 


JoxyMENs NAmMEs, who thus bravely and 
honourably diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in the 
cauſe of liberty and Engliſhmen. 


Peter Cazalet, Fore- | John Weſkett 
man I ͤJoſeph Mico 
Richard King James Randall 
| William Bond | Frederick Teuſh 

Thomas Dickins | Peter Deſchamps 
Thomas Selwin | Benjamin Watkinſon, 
john Daniel Cottin | 


Mayall future juries act with the ſame in- 
| unpartial ſpirit, and may there 
-ENGLISH judge who will 
1d decide with candour. 


never be want 
hear with patiences*- 


5 LETTER W. 
THE cauſe will ever be be/? ſerved, which 


its advocates maintain with candour, and 

reſt its ſupport on the baſis of ſound reaſon and 
argument, rather than upon the chicanery 
of law, and thoſe mean ſubterfuges which the 
crafts of counſel have devized, in order to 
coun- 


( 

counteract the fair and equal adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The late proceedings at Guildhall; 
upon the trial of the meſſengers, are a con- 
vincing proof of the truth of this axiom. After 
all the points, both of law and fact, which 
were in debate, had been clearly and learnedly 
argued on both ſides, and that ſhining orna- 
ment of the preſent age, Lard Chief Fuſtice 
Pratt, had in conſequence of theſe pleadings 
given his opinion in the moſt impartial and 
perſpicuous manner, a bill of exceptions, to 
his deciſion, was then tendered, which ap- 
peared to be fairly engroſſed on two ſkins of 
parchment, conſequently had been brought 
into court before the commencement of the 
trial, and afforded a convincing, proof, that a 
reſolution was previouſly taken to object to 
the opinion of the jadge, and the verdict of 
the jury, even before it could be known what 
that opinion, or what that verdict, might be, 
The defendants counſel alſo ſhewed their want 
of candour, by their endeavours to intimidate 
the jury, to bring in their verdict ſpecial, which 
did not paſs unnoticed; however, THEY WERE 
RENDEREDINEFFECTUAL, BY THE STEADY + 
PERSEVERANCE WITH WHICH THESE 
TWELVE WORTHY ENGLISHMEN SUPPORT= _- 
ED THEIR UNDOUBTED RIGHT OF FINDING © 
A GENERAL VERDICT, ACCORDING TO 
THEIR CONSCIENCES, AND THE . OATH 
THEY HAD TAKEN. A conduct which will 
render this unbiaſſed jury deſervedly dear to 
every true Engliſhman. I appeal to every im- 
partial ſpectator, whether the defendants coun- 
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ſel did not, in the whole of their proceedings, 
on that memorable day, by their apparent want 
of candour, prejadice the cauſe which they 
meant to ſupport. | 

DSCIPIO AFRICANUS, 


LE EEK XL. 


Just um et tenacem propoſiti virum, non Doltus in- 
ſlaniis tyranni mentæ quaiit ſolida. 


: W H EN a nation once loſes its regard to 


j;uſtice; when they do not look upon it 
as ſomething venerable, holy, and inviolable ; 
when any of them dare preſume to leſſen, 
affront, or terrify thoſe who have the diſtribu— 


tion of it in their hands; when a judge is ca- 


pable of being influenced by any thing but lato, 
or a cauſe may be recommended by any thing 


that is foreign to its merits, we may venture to 


pronounce that ſuch a nation is haſtening to 
its ruin. 

For this reaſon the beſt law that has ever 
paſſed in our days, is that which ſecures our 
judges in the enjoyment of their offices, during 


their good behaviour, notwithſtanding the de- 


miſe of the crown; and which eſtabliſhes their 


ſalaries during the continuance of their com- 


miſhons, | : 

His majeſty, in his ſpeech to the parliament 
on the above occaſion, was pleaſed to declare, 
that he looked upon the independency and up- 


rightneſs of the judges of the land, as eſſential 
to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; as one 


of thebeſt ſecurities to the rights and liberties of 
his loving ſubjects; and as moſt conducive to the 
honour 
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honour of the crown. I dare ſay, the extra- 
ordinary perſon who is now poſted in one of 


the chef ſtations of the law, would have been 


the ſame if that act had never paſſed : but it is 
a great ſatisfaction to all honeit men, tha 
while we ſee the greateſt ornament of the pro- t 
feſſion in one of its higheſt poſts, we are ſure 
he cannot hurt himſelf by that aſſiduous, re- 
gular, and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 


for which he is ſo univerſally celebrated by the 


whole kingdom; ſuch men are to be reckon- 
ed among the greateſt national bleſſings, and 
ſhould have the honour paid them whiiſt they 
are yet living, which will not fail to crown 
their memory when dead, 

I always rejoice when I ſee a tribunal filled 
with a man of an upright and inflexible tem- 
per, who, in the execution of his country's 
laws, can overcome all private fear, reſent- 
ment, ſolicitation, and even pity itſelf; what- 
cycr paſſion enters intoa ſentence, or deciſion, 


fo far will there be in it a tincture of injuſtice: 


in ſhort, Juftice diſcards party, friendthip, 
kindred, and is therefore always repretented 


blind, that we may ſuppoſe her thoughts are 


wh olly intent on the equity of a cauſe, with- 
out being diverted or prejudiced by the objects 
foreign to it. 
By BIRTH AN HEREDITARY 6 a 
OF THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES QF... 
THE PEOPLE. 


ET TER YER. 


A® the public treaſury muſt undoubtedly de- 
tray the expence of the. law-ſuits, and 


M 3 pay 
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pay the damages incurred by a late proceed- 
ing, which nothing but the inſolence of of- 
fice, and a tyrannical exertion of lawleſs pow- 
er could have dictated to the two ſecretaries, 
I think the public have a right to ſpeak their 
ſentiments on that tranſaction, and the Jate 
deciſion relating to it. 

What is become of the antient Britiſh ſpirit 
and that ardent love of liberty, which former- 
ly animated our brave anceſtors to ſhew a 
proper reſentment againft thoſe, however great 
and dignified, who durſt trample on the im- 
munities and privileges of a free people ? I am 
confident, that if this illegal and daring ſtep 
had been taken ſome years ago, it would have 
been followed with the warmeit remonſtrances | 
to the repreſentatives of the people by their 
conſtituents, to require their united addreſs to 
the throne, moſt humbly to beſeech the king 
to remove from his councils and preſence for 
ever, the men who had been guilty of ſuch a 
flagrant inſult on our laws, and on the liber- 
ties of their fellow ſubjects. Their plea of 
being warranted by precedents ought to be 
treated with contempt. Are a few precedents 
of an illegal exertion of arbitrary power to be 
pleaded in excuſe for mens acting in direct 
contradiction to Magna Charta, and the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom? I did not 
know before, that an illegal precedent would 
authorize a juſtice of peace to ſeize and impri- 
ſon a man contrary to potitive and well-known 
acts of parlitainent: and they who make ſuch 
pleas, muſt have a very mean opinion of the 
| underſtand- 
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underſtandings of the people in general, or - 
they would be aſhamed to publiſh ſuch apolo- 
cies. If there have been ſo many precedents 
of a lawleſs exertion of power of late, it is 
high time they were put a ſtop to, which I 
make no doubt but they would have been long 
before this time, if the poor printers and au- 
thors, againſt whom they were made, had 
been able to conteſt it with thoſe who have the 
public purſe at command, which I wiſh, more 
than I can hope, they may never make ule of 
to enſlave us, in more ways and by more me- 
thods than this one: indeed thoſe ways are ſo 
well known, that I need only comment on twoof 
the moſt glaring and notorious, which bid 
fair to become, and at no very diſtant period, 
the ruin of all liberty in this great and power- 
ful nation, which liberty, nothing elſe, I may 
ſafely ſay, can ever ruin; and therefore they 
deſerve to be written in capitals, and marked 
on the foreheads of thoſe who ſell their votes 
and their country for them, viz. PLACEs and 
PENSIONS, . 
F 
T HOUGH I am going down the hill of 
life to the land where all things are for- 
gotten, and have none to ſtand up in my place, 
and therefore perſonally have but little con- 
cern in it; yet from the love I bear to man- 
kind in general, and to my fellow country- 
men in particular, I felt a joy beyond the 
power of kings to give, or of any thing to 
excite, except an ardent love of liberty, 
| when 
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when I received the news of the important 
determination, in regard to the fecurity of 


the people, at Guildhall, on the from hence- 


forwards ever memorable fifth of July; for 
no age has produced a determination of more 
eneral and extenſive conſequence to every 
free-born Engliſhman. The united thanks 
of the whole people are juſtly due to the 
gentlemen of the jury, who with ſuch in- 
vincible reſolution refuſed to find a ſpecial 
_ verdict, being determined to decide a point 
ſo eſſential to the ſecurity of their fellow- 
countrymen,. and not to delegate upon any 
pretence, that power which the conſtitution 
had fixed in them alone, as a jury on the 
cauſe. They will hve in the hearts of the 
people of the preſent generation, and the 


bleſſing of poſterity will come upon them. 


What are the honours which adorn the mot 
triumphant victor's brow, what the advan- 
tage of his moſt glaring victories, in compa- 
riſon of the honour theſe gentlemen have 
gained to themſelves, and the ſecurity ari- 
ing to the people, from their conſtitutional 
and unbialled verdict? I have conceived a 
love for the king from his youth up, and 
felt a joy on ſeeing him aſcend the throne, 
which perhaps none of his adulating addreſ- 
ſers, nor any of the vehemently loyal wri- 
ters, ever had any ſenfation of; and yet J 
ſhould neither fear nor bluſh to ſay before 
him, that I have a ſtill higher affection for 
the whole collective body of the people. Na- 
ture, reaſon, religion, and the ary” 
| Wil 
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will all juſtify me in ſaying this; and from 
the high opinion I have entertained of his 
virtues and goodneſs, I ſhould think even his 
majeſty himſelf would applaud it. And it 
may well be ſuppoſed, that as his majeſty is, 
according to the expreſſions that have been 
made uſe of in the public papers, a friend 
to freedom from ſentiment, he mult feel no 
ſmall pleafure from ſeeing the freedom of his 
ſubjects receive an additional ſecurity in his 
reign, which may ſecure them from the op- 
preſſion and tyrannical power of any who 
may come after him, and who may chance 
not to have that moderation and mildneſs, 
that love of juſtice and regard for his people 
which he has. I have read of a king or 
governor, who, upon ſomething of a ſimilar 
occaſion, thanked Heaven that he ſaw his 
ſubjects freedom perfected. Kings can ne- 


ver be hurt by the freedom of their ſubjects, 


becauſe the more freedom they have, the 
more they will love their kings, as freedom 
is innately conſidered by all mankind as the 
greateſt bleſſing; and government will be 
more effectual, as the obedience is more 
voluntary; and there is no fear of its dege- 
ncrating into tyranny, Nor is there perhaps 
one ſingle inſtance in all hiſtory of a people 
failing in their duty and regard to their 
king from their enjoyments of freedom, but 
many, very many fatal ones of their doing 
ſo, from its being infringed. On the con- 
trary, the people may, nay, they certainly 
will, one way or other be greatly hurt. by 

| | power 
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power being left unreſtrained. The hiſtory 
ot every nation teſtifies this, alas! too much, 
I will give only one inſtance out of our own 
hiſtory, and not far beyond our memory, 
The rev. dr. Leighton, in king Charles 
the firit's time, having publiſhed a book 
called Zion's Plea againſt prelacy, he was 
ſoon after, without any information upon 
oath, or any proof that he was the writer of 
the book, arreſted by two high commiſſion 
purſuivants, as he was coming out of Black- 
Friar's church from hearing a ſermon, and | 
with æ multitude of ſtaves and bills they | 
dragged him to the houſe of dr. Laud, then 
the biſhop of London. In the biſhop of 
London's houſe he was impriſoned, and a if 
ſtrong guard ſet over him; there he was 
kept witnout food till ſeven in the evening, 
when dr. Laud and dr. Corbet, biſhop of 
Oxford, came with a great number of at- 
tendants. Dr. Leighton then demanded an 
hearing; but inſtead of that the goaler of r 
Newgate was ſent for, who came with 2 Hof 
ſtrong power of halberts and ſtaves, and fn 
clapping dr. Leighton in irons, they carried ho 
him through a blind ſubterraneous paſlage not 
into Newgate, where they thruſt him into a Ml a; 
loneſome doghole full of rats and mice, ne 
which had no light, but what came through 
a little grate. There, the roof being unco- 
vered, the ſnow and rain beat in upon him. 
He had no bedding, nor any place to make 
a fire, but the ruins of an old ſmoky chim- 
ney. There he was kept without * 
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N drink from Tueſday night to Thurſday noon. 
. 


In that doleful place and condition was he 


In kept cloſe, with two doors faſtened upon 
Fo him, for the ſpace of 15 weeks. And fo 
ny long they ſuftered no friend to come near 
* him. But after 15 weeks, his wife, and ſne 
ws alone, gained admittance. On the fourth 
1 day after his commitment, the high com- 
of miſſion purſuivants went to his houſe, under 
vs pretence of ſearching for Jeſuits books, 


There, theſe ſons of plunder, laid hold of 


nd nis diſtreſſed wife, and uſed her with ſuch 
ey | barbarous inhumanity and indecency, as it 
en 


is a ſhame to expreſs. They rifled every 
perſon in the houſe, and held a piſtol to the 


a WY breaſt of a boy of five years of age, threaten- 
vas ing to ſhoot him, if he would not tell where 
ng, BY the books were, which ſo affrighted the poor 
| of child, that he never recovered it all his 


days. They broke open prefles, cheſts and 
boxes, and deſtroyed every thing at pleaſure. 


of They robbed the doctor's houſe and carried 
h 2 off all the books and manuſcripts they could 
_ find. They likewiſe carried away his houſ- 
ric 


hold ſtuff, apparel, and other things, leaving 
nothing which they had a mind to have. 
At the end of 15 weeks, or ſomething more, 


uce, he was brought into the ſtar chamber court, 
ugh and required to put in an anſwer to a long 
nco- Ninvective, called an information; which he 
him. did to the ſatisfaction of all unprejudiced 


perſons. He owned the writing the book, 


him but ſaid that it was done with no ill inten- 
= lon; his deſign being only to lay theſe 
rin 


things 
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things before the next parliament, for their 
conſideration. Things were carried with ſo 
high an hand, that no council dared to plead 
for him, nor any body to appear in his be- 
half. It is ſuppoſed upon good grounds, 
that poiſon was given to him in Newgate; 
for his hair and his ſkin came off in a diſtem- 
per, which was attended with loathſome 
ſymptoms. But notwithſtanding a certificate 
was given under the hand of four phyſicians, 
and an afſidavit made by an attorney, that 
his diſeaſe was deſperate, and it was unfit to 
bring him into court; yet nothing would 
ſerve biſhop Laud, but in the midſt of that 
deſperate diſorder, and great diſtreſs, the 
following ſentence was paſſed upon him, 
though abſent ; and that court unanimouſly 
decreed, June 4, 1630, „That dr. Leigh- 
« ton ſhould be committed to the priſon of 
the Fleet for life, and pay a fine of 10,000). 
(though they knew he was not worth ſo 
much) that the high commiſſion ſhould de- 
rade him from his miniſtry, and that then 
he ſhould be brought to the pillory at 
Weſtminſter, while "the court was fittings 
and be whipped ; after whipping, be ſet 
upon the pillory, and have one of his ears 
cut off, one ſide of his noſe flit, and be 
branded in the face; that then he ſhould 
be carried back to priſon, apd after a few 
days, be pilloried again in Cheapſide, and 
be there likewiſe whipped, and have the 
other ſide of his nofe flit, and his other 
ear cut off, and then be ſhut ep in cloſe 

priſon 
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© priſon for the remainder of his life.” Bi- 
ſhop Laud pulled off his cap when this hor- 
rible ſentence was pronounced, and gave 
God thanks for it. 

Nov. 26, part of the ſentence was execu- 
ted upon him, and that in a moſt tremen- 
duous manner, the hangman having been 
plied with ſtrong drink all the night before, 
and likewiſe threatened if he did not execute 
the ſentence in a cruel manner. When he 


came to the place of execution, beſides other 


torments, his hands were tied to a ſtake, 
where he received 36 ftripes on his naked 
back with a triple cord, every laſh whereof 
brought away the fleſh, Then he was ſet in 
the pillory, in which he ſtood almoſt two 
hours in cold froſt and ſnow. While he was 
in the pillory, one of his' ears was cut off, 
one of his noſtrills ſlit, and one cheek brand- 
ed with a red-hot iron, with the letters S. 8 
(a Sower of ſedition.) After that, he was 
remanded to priſon; and the next cruel 
handling of him, we may take in the words 


Jof biſhop Laud, who hath recorded it in his 


diary, as well as the foregoing treatment. 
On that day ſen'night his fores upon his 
© back, ears, noſe, and face, being not yet 
C curcd, he was whipped again at the plilory 
in Cheapſide; and had the remainder of his 
« ſentence executed upon him, by cutting off 
© the other ear, flitting the other fide of his 
* noſe, and branding the other cheek.” Bein 

by this terrible ſuffering rendered unable to 
walk, they would not ſuffer him to be carried 


Vor. II. N back 


. 
back to the Fleet in a coach, but hurried him 
away by water. In the Flcet he went through 
much harſh and crue: uſage for the ſpace of 
eight years; ſo that when he was afterwards 
releaſed from it by the parliament, he could 
hardly walk, ſee, or hear. This, not to 
mention many other inſtances, which might 
be brought, may ſhew how very jealous the 
people ought to be, and how abſolutly ne- 
ceſſary it is, that they ſhould preſerve un- 
violated in any ſhape whatever, that ſecurity 
of their perſons and property, which they 
have a right to by Magna en that no 
freeman may be apprehended or impriſoned, 
nor ſentence paſſed upon him, but by the 
« lawful judgment of his peers, or by the 


© law of the land.“ If apprehenſions and | 
impriſonments once come to be practiced in | 


any other way than by the law -of the land, 
and any other trial allowed of but by ju- 
ries, giving their own verdict, as they ought 
to do, and not what is called a ſpecial ver- 
dict, every man will be ſubject to the like 
illegal impriſonment and inhuman treatment, 
as the unhappy dr. Leighton experienced. 
The very thought of it ſhudders one's blood, 
and is ſufficient to keep awake every Eng- 
liſhman to preſerve that ineſtimable privi- 
lege of © no apprehenſion and commitment, 
< but by the law of the land,” and © of no 
< trial bu: by jury,” or the lawful judg- 
© ment of our peers.” Which God grant 


may be ſecured to our very lateſt poſterity. 
A LoveR oF LIBERTY. 
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EET TERS 
"# Onſidering how many lies are ventedevery 

week by the Hawkers of the miniſtry, it 


is ſurprizing that they cannot treat the public 
with ſome variety. The town begins to re- 


| gret the Auditor and Briton, who, if they 


ſurpaſſed all ſcriblers in impudence and infa- 
my, at leaſt put as much novelty into their 
papers, as they did into matters of fact. 
they not only invented, but invented freſh 
and freſh, The preſent ſet are errant cheats, 
and make the miniſters pay for the ſame lies 
over and over again. The lie moſt in vogue 
with them, is an approaching coalition of 
parties: an event they and their matters want, 
and doubtleſs wiſh to ſee, but as far from hap- 
pening, as any good to this country, white 
its affairs are in ſuch incapable hands. 

Few words will ſhew the impoſfibility of 
ſuch a coalition. Can men, who have ed 
their country and raiſed its reputation to a 


Wheizht unknown in ftory, coaleſce with thoſe 


who have ſacrificed. all this glory, have re- 
ſtored our conqueſts to the ſame aſpiring and 
encroaching enemv, and who have 8 back 
ſo much of what was purchaſed hy the blood 
of the valiant, and the treaſures the im- 
poveriſhed? Can they, who reduced France 
to ſue for peace, unite With thoſe who have 
begged peace of France? Can they, who 
ſent back Bully with ſcorn, when he dared to 
preſent a bullying memorial from Spain, unite 
with thoſe who would even then have tem- 

N 2 porized. 


8 . 
porized, who have declared for peace on any 
terms, and who have accepted terms, that are 
only ro be matched by thoſe accepted at 
Utrecht ? 


Can great lords, who have been threatened 


that the peerage ſhould be humbled, who 
have been treated with inſults never practiced 
towards Jacobites and rebels, who have ſeen 
their own and the ſervices of their anceſtors 
forgotten, who have been affronted by a 
muſhroom favourite, of neither Engliſh birth 
nor Engliſh abilities; can they unite with that 
favourite, who began the winter with ar- 
rogance and cloſed it with. puſillanimity; 
and who, having laid a plan for oppreſſing 
this country, had almoſt accompliſhed his 
purpoſe, but being ſeized with a panick, ran 
away from his own victory? Or can they 
unite with men, who condeſcend to act as 
deputies for the favourite, and who, for run- 
ning his riſk, are paid with ſine-cures and 
double ſine-cures for themſelves and for every 
maſter and miſs of their generation? 

Can men, who, for the ſake of their coun- 
try, their conſcience, and their honour, have 
ſhewn that they would facrifice their intereſt, 
renounce their places, and incur perſecution, 
be ſo volatile and profligate as in ſix months 


to join with the plunderers and perſecutors of 


their countrymen? Has this oppobtion forgot 
the infamy that attended a celebrated ear), 
when he fold his party, and ſtipulated for 1 
few places for his own dependents ? 

The oppoſition is formed of men of the fil 


characters, of the moſt exalted abilities, g 
| the 


„„  — 
the higheſt birth, of the moſt unqueſtionable 
morals. With whom i is it propoſed they ſhould 
unite? With peace brokers, money-jobbers, 
gameſters; with the favourite's ſubſtitutes, 
Scotch poets, and out- lawed Jacobites ; with 
the tools that L—d H—- left in place, or the 
tools that left his Id y in the lurch? 

The oppoſition will continue oppoſition 
till the ſtate is cleared of theſe men. The 
gentlemen in the oppoſition are ſenſible that 
they could perform no ſervice to their coun- 


try, if leagued with and checked by ſuch men. 


They know they ſhould forfeit all pretentions 
to integrity, if they entered into alliance with 
them; and the firſt motive to forming any 
oppoſition at all, was to rid the government 


of thoſe who have diſgraced and impoveriſhed 
it. MANN 


LETTER XLV. 


IN anſwer to Many, I would obſerve, 

that the report of the coalition feems to 
have taken its riſe, not from the advocates of 
the miniſtry, but from that ſet of men, who 
deſpairing of the ſucceſs of their utmoſt efforts 
in an oppoſition to government, have taken 
that method to inſinuate their wiſhes to be 
taken in. 
party hath frequently declared, that the pow- 
ers of his mind lay chiefly in the direction of 
the war. This is an invincible argument 
againft his guiding in time of peace; and: 
indeed he was ſo ſenſible of this himſelf, that 


in 1761 he determined not to make any peace. 
N 3 Was 


One of the chief leaders of that 


| (149) 
Was it for fear he ſhould beeome leſs neceſ- 
ſary? But who are meant by thoſe who have 
made thoſe great ſacrifices for the ſake of 
their country? For my own part, I ſee very 
tev among the oppoſition but have been either 
the parents of corruption, or are very willing 


to become the ſons of it. 
The MORE, 


LET TEX AIDVL 


ROM the advocates of the miniſtry no 
truth is to be expected: they could not be 
its advocates if they did ſpeak truth: but they 
cannot even argue; their logic is as bad as 
their cauſe. 5 | 
In the letter ſigned THE More, it is ſaid 
that the report of a coalition ſeems to have 
taken its riſe from the oppoſition. Why does 
it ſeem ſo? By their taking every ſtep to diſ- 
avow it ? Who want a coalition moſt, men 
of neither credit nor abilities, whoſe chiets 
have ſlunk out of office in the moſt cowardly 
manner, on the firſt appearance of a ſtorm, 
and who hʒve left this forlorn hope to ſtand in 
the gap, to parley, traffic, and treat; or they, 
who carried on the affairs of this country with 
the moſt glorious ſucceſs and unanimity, and 
with the approbation and love of their country- 
men? Can theſe men want a coalition with 
the refuſe of lord B 's and lord H——' 
adminiſtration ? | 
The next filly argument is, that one of the 
leaders of the oppotition hath frequently de- 


clared that the powers of his mind lay chiefly 
in 
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in the direction of the war. Whatever he 
has declared [probably never What is here aſ- 
ſerted] he certainly did not expreſs himſelf in 


ſuch foojiſh terms. But your correſpondent 


is ſo abſurd as to call this an invincible argu- 
ment againſt his guiding in time of peace. 
What invincible dullneſs! a miniſter ſhines 
in the moſt difficult ſeaſon of government: 
ergo, ſays this reaſoner, he is unfit for the leſs 
difficult. Admirable! But lower this great 
man's abilities ; rate him very low in peace ; 
ſuppoſe him as deficientin any one walk as it is 
poſſible for a man of his genius to be; ſtill he 
mult be infinitely ſuperior to any man em- 
ployed at preſent. Compare them ſeverally 
with him, and even THE MORE, who are 
ſo well paid for being THE More, will not 
be able to help laughing. ; 

Laſtly, to anſwer the queſtion at the end of 
that filly letter. The moſt diſintereſted and 
unblemiſhed names in this country have ſacri- 


ficed places, profits, honours, views, all to 


the love of their country, and to the indigna- 
tion at ſeeing the glorious ſucceſſes of the war 
given up to enſure the power of an incapable 
favourite. Some of theſe names are, the 
duke of Devonſhire, lord George Cavendiſh, 
ear] of Beſborough, marquis of Rockingham, 
duke of Bolton, colonel Fitzroy, mr. Tho- 
mas Townſhend, mr. Onflow, earl of Aſh- 
burnham, earl of Lincoln, mr. Pitt, and 
ear] Temple. We defy THE Mort to 
point out any meanneſs, any love of Jucre, 
any corruption of any fort in one of theſe il- 

g luſtrious 
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Iuſtrious perſonages. THE Mok E may throw 
dirt, but none of it will ſtick. 

MANY. 


P. S. MEssIEURS More, | 

The next time you are going to be vain of 
being the Tye MORE, pleaſe to recollect how 
many of you laſt October declared yourſelves 
of the ſame opinion with us THE Many. As 
we had the ſame offers, and were invited to 
the ſame pay office, we know pretty well 
what occalioned the change in your ſenti- 
ments. As 25000 l. iſſued in one day in bank 
notes of 1001; each, had not the ſame effect 
on us that they had on you, we had rather be 
the virtuous FEw than the corrupted MoRE. 
In the mean time, we are preparing for the 
public an account of your ſcveral private rea- 
ſons for the part you have taken. 


LEFT FUN -AEVH, 


AN and vile have been the attempts. 
of venal pens to hurt the preſent admini- 
ſtration in the eyes ofthe world, but none more 
low, impudent, and falſe, than that of your 
correſpondent MANY, What the motives of 
MANY may have been for this ſhabby at- 
tack upon eſtabliſhed characters is too dark 
for me to determine ; but by the twang of his 
epiſtle it is fully evident, that he has paid de- 
ference neither to truth, honour, or common- 
ſenſe. If he thought to ſerve any party by his 
impudent and unconſcionable falſhood, I would 
fain hope he is entirely miſtaken ; for J will 
venture to aſſure him, that ſuch venomous 


ſhort- 


"< 
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ſhort-lived ſquibs at thoſe in power are apt to 
burſt in the faces of thcir opponents. | 

I can diſcover no merit in MANY's ſtile, 
or ſentiments, worthy the honour of a reply : 
my only mo ive, therefore, for giving you this 
trouble is, to confute his attempt to propagate 
the ſpirit of party, and, if poſſible, to prevent 
any palpable falſhood of their nature, which 
might hereafter appear from his or any other 
hand. Before I enter upon the ftage of 
MANY's letter, it will be neceſſary to recom- 
mend an impartial peruſal of it to my readers, 
as they would then be able themſelves to detect 
his falſhoods and inconſiſtencies, and at the 
ſame time determine the juſtice of my animad- 


verſi- ns. The firſt paragraph of this elaborate 


epiſtle merits no f rther comment than that it 
is a rhapſody of unconnected ſtuff, bundled 
together with the niceſt ſtupidity, aimed at 
purpoſes ſcarce worthy a repetition, without 
the leaſt ſpirit or humour, a diſgrace to pen- 
manſhip and good principles. I can ſcarce 
keep my humour at the ſucceeding part of his 
letter; if 1 ſhould uſe him a little too roughly, 
I hope he will excuſe me, having produced a 
ſufficient ſubje& for a ſatirical turn to work 
upon. I am ſo charmed with the elegance, 


_ juſtice, and propriety of his ſentiments, that 
if it was not a treſpaſs upon your good nature, 


1 ſhould certainly quote the whole of his let- 
ter. Our humourous perſunſiſt goes on thus: 
«© Few words will ſhew the impoſſibility of 


| ſuch a coalition. Can men who have ſaved 


their country, and raiſed its reputation to a 
| height 
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height unknown in ſtory, coaleſce with thoſe 
who have facrificed all this glory, who have 
reſtored our conqueſts to the ſame afpiring in- 
croaching -foe, and who have given back fo 
much of what-»-as purchaſed by the blood of 
the valiant, and the treaſures of the impover- 
iſhed ? Can they who have reduced France to 
beg for peace unite with thoſe who have begged 
peace of France ? Can they who ſent back 
Buffy with fcorn, when he darcd to preſent a 
bullying memorial from Spain, unite with 
thoſe who would have temporized, who have 
declared for peace on any terms, and accepted 
terms that are only to be matched by thoſe at 
Utrecht? Can great lords, who have been 
threatened that the peerage ſhould be humbled, 
who have been treated with inſults never prac- 
tiſed towards Jacobites and Rebels, who have 
ſeen their own and the ſervices of their anceſ- 
tors forgotten, who have been affronted by a 
muſhroom favourite, of neither Engliſh birth, 
nor Engliſh abilities? Can they unite with 
that favourite who began the winter with ar- 
rogance, and cloſed it with puſillanimity, and 
who, having laid a plan for oppreiting this 
country, had almoſt accompliſhed his purpoſe, 
but being ſeized with a panic, ran away from 
his own victory? Or can they unite with men 
who condeſcend to act as deputics for the fa- 
vourite, and who, for running his riſque. are 
paid with ine cures, and double /ine cures, for 
themſelves, and every maſter and miſs of their 
generation.” O blind incendiary ! whoever 
thou 2 proſtrate thyſelf at the feet of 

an 
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and own that thou haſt offended: lament thy 
own folly and extravagance, and ſay with 
truth and every honeſt man, that our moſt im- 


portant conqueſts are ſtill retained, and the 


peace thou ſo much revileſt is the moſt advan- 
tageous that could have been effected for a 
trading nation. Thou wilt perhaps alledge, 
that another year's war would have brought 
the enemy to our terms; but conſider the ad- 
ditional expence thereof to the national debt, 
and reflect upon the fluctuating iflues of for- 
tune: theſe, I perſuade myſelf, will bring 
thee to a right mind, if any grains of reflection 
remain to enforce them. Can any man re- 
concile ſuch figurative and contradictory ex- 
preſſions as your correſpondent uſes through 
the whole of his letter? Upon which I have 
only to obſerve, that I am at a loſs to know 
what he means by the threatened humiliation 
of certain peerages; and cannot credit his aſ- 
ſertion, that the lords in the oppoſition have 
been inſulted by any in the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion, or by the noble favourite he {ers forth in 
ſo deteſtable a light. I would aſſure him, that 


he labours w:der an egregious miſtake when 


he inſtances the ſervices of their anceſtors ; 


for | believe few in the oppoſition can make 
any meri of that; as to their own ſervices, 
they are undone by their precipitate retreat 
from the paths of juice and equity. Your 
correiponient obſerves, that the ſaid noble fa- 


vourite is neither of Engliſh birth nor Engliſh 


abilities; the firſt is true, and the laſt a laugh- 
Ing-itock, I believe few Engliſhmen will 
pretend. 
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pretend to aſſert, that the abilities of other 
countries are not equal to thoſe of their mother 
country, and very often excel them. The 
favourite (ſays your correſpondent) began the 
winter with arrogance, and cloſed it with pu- 
ſilanimity, &c.” I leave this matter to be 


determined by thoſe who have patience to dive 


into its meaning. 

Oh ! amazing infatuation ! and had almoſt 
accompliſhed his plan, but ran away from his 
own vittery ! J mult plainly. tell Many, that 


his plea with regard to {ine-cures may in ſome 


meaſure be true; but if former adminiſtrations 
were looked into, he would there find ſuffi- 
cient grounds to cheque it by ; many of which 
I could inſtance, but judge it needleſs, as the 
ſenſible part of your readers undoubtedly know 


my meaning. Your correſpondent's next ar- 


ument is built upon very weak pillars: he 
talks of the regard in the oppolition to their 
country, conſcience and honour ; ſays, they 
have ſacrificed their intereſt, renounced their 
places, and incurred proſecution; and calls 
the preſent adminiſtration a ſet of plunderers 
and perſecutors. I readily own ſome of the 

oppoſition have ſacrificed their characters as 


well as their intereſts, to ambitious and arro- 


ant views, which he can be at no loſs to 
End out; but that they have renounced their 
places he may be aſhamed to ſay, the contrary 
being t o well known; that they have incur- 
red proſecution is unqueſtionably true, but 
what cauſe had they for incurring proſecution ? 


Surely no argument can defend your correſ- 
pondent's 
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pondent's abſence in this matter, which ſays 


very little in favour of his cauſe, as indeed 


does all he advances ; but as it is ſtil] to be 
tried, I think it the height of impudence to 


offer any opinion of the matter. Your cor. 


reſpondent's compliment of plunderers I throw 
back upon the oppolition, not without good 


reaſon ; and aver his aſſertion to be ground- 


leſs. That the oppolition is formed of men 
of the firſt characters, I deny: the rank and 
birth of ſome of them is unqueſtionable, but 


I will always judge of a man's morals by his 


actions. The preſent adminiſtration here 
meets with another ſquib, * with whom is it 
propoſed they ſhould unite (ſays your correſ- 
pondent) with peace-brokers, money jobbers, 


eameſters: with the favourite's ſubſtitutes, 


Scotch. poets, and out lawed Jacobites ?”? a 
moſt impudent ſally of falſe wit, gendered be- 
tween malice and envy ; as void of truth as of 
humour. N — 

„ Theoppolition (ſays your correſpondent) 
will continue oppoſition untill the ſtate be 


| cleared of ſuch men.“ In anſwer to which 


I fay, the oppoſition. will continue oppoſition 
untill all their ſiniſter endeavours to reinſtate 
themſelves in power are fruſtrated. 

The impartial part of mankind are ſenſible, 
that as the gentlemen in the oppoſition have 
no opportunity of being ſerviceable to their 
country in public capacities, they are deter- 
mined to ſpare no pains in their endeavours to 
create diſtruſt between the king and his ſub- 
; jects, and to renew prejudices (which ought 
- Vo, 1. O never 
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never to be heard of) at the expence of duty, 


FH ONESTUSis ſo very angry, that it 
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eflabliſhed characters he means good or bad 
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decency, and truth. Although your correſ- 
pondent may be, as he affects to be, blind to 
the motives for forming an oppoſition, thank 
God, the nation in general is of a very dif- 
ferent opinion, being too well acquainted 
with the characters that compoſe the club not 
to ſee the true motives, which are every way 


oppoſite to what your correſpondent aſſerts. 
Poultry. | HoNEsSTuvs, 


LETTER XLVIII. 


is difficult to gueſs whether his rage de- 
ſtroyed his reaſoning faculties, or whether he 
had none to be deſtroyed, Railing as often 
proceeds from emptineſs as paſſion ; in the 
caſe of Honeſtus probably from both. We 
ſhall but ſkim his letter, and leave the dirty 
ſediment to the proprietors, 
Imprimis, we defire to know whether by 


characters; one ſhould think the latter, for 


he ſays it is ſhabby to attack them. The reſt of 
the paragraph being meer Billingſgate, we 
ſhall only profeſs that we are ſorry to have i 
vexed Honeſtus fo much, if he is an honeſt f 
man; glad we have, is he is not. Which t! 
ever he is, we adviſe him to reſerve ſome b 
temper, as he has ſtill much to hear againſt 
the preſent, otherwiſe Jate, adminiſtration. 
Next, he ſays he can diſcover no merit nM h. 
our ſiile worthy the honour of a reply. Anſwer, © ec 


we aim at no merit in ſtile; our buſineſs is u ot 
| inform 
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inform our countrymen, and to ferve our 


We deſpiſe rhetorical flouriſhes, 
and confine ourſelves to facts and truth; 
things not to be got the better of by invec- 
We cannot help laughing, however, 
at this aſſuming judge of ſtile : /habby attacks, 
ſhort lived ſquibs, twang of his epiſile; theſe 
are the elegancies of a writer who talks of 
ſtile ! they are ſuch vulgariſms, that we are 
apt to think he has dropped half the name of 
the place from whence he has dated his letter, 
and that inſtead of the Poultry, it ſhould be 


A little farther there 


is a grievous blunder : he ſays, our letter is 
a diſgrace to penmanſhiþ and good letters. Is 
this man ſo very illiterate, as to miſtake pen- 


manſhip, the qualification of a writing maſter, 


for the vocation of an author ? By the ſame 
confuſion of language he would call an ar- 
chitect, who in his opinion wanted taſte, a 


bad bricklayer. 


No, Honeſtus, we cannot 


be angry with a man whoſe folly is fo divert- 
The ignoranes and vanity in your 
epiſtle are ſo ſolemn, eſpecially when you 
talk of the honour of a reply, that if the ſpell- 
ing in it was as bad as the Engliſh, we 
ſhould conclude that we owed that honour to 
the favourite himſelf; who, though celebrated 
by the author of Elvira and other flatterers 
for his learning, is well known to be no 
clerk, as more writings than one under his 
Per ſuaſiſt is another new coin- 


ed word, like Simplex's Tyre; both probably 


Ing. 


hand teſtify, 


out of the ſame mint. 


* 


Surely, ſurely theſe 


men 
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men need not make new Engliſh; the lan- 
guage ready made to their hands 1s more 
than they know how to manage. 

We will not treſpaſs on the reader's pa- 
tience with wading through more of this non- 
ſenſe: but we heartily lament the ignorance 
of Honeſtus, which he fo often emphatically 
pleads ; repeating every moment, that he 
knows nothing of this, does not gueſs the 
meaning of that, and yet the things he does 
not comprehend are notorious to all England, 
What if another time he ſhould not begin to 
anſwer till. he underſtands ? If he does under- 
ſtand us, let him be aſſured that his bare de- 
nial of facts, or pleading ignorance, are 
equa'ly far from anſwering his purpoſe. Facts 
have been ftated, ſhall be ſtated : all Eng- 
land ſhall be apprized of them; and ſome, 
which have not yet been laid before the pub- 
tic, and which will make the ears of Honeſtus 
and his patrons tingle, will be produced 


before the month of January next is elapſed. 


In the interim, he nay be ignorant, or fal- 
ſify, or blunder, which ever he pleaſes, or 
cannot help. He may pretend to forget the 
treatment of the D. of D. the language held 
laſt winter, and the manaces thrown out of 
humbling great lords; the irremiffible reſent- 
ment that was threatened to all reſigners ; he 
may pretend to think that by proſecution we 
only hinted at mr. Wilkes, and not at the 
cruel and ill- nature perſecution and proſcrip- 


tion of all who oppoſed the haughty and re- 


vengeful favourite: he may deny the plaineſt 


facts; 
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facts; he may aſſert without the leaſt truth, 
that few in the oppoſition can boaſt the ſer- 
vices of their anceſtors ; he may, like the reſt 
of his crew, give out that places are the only 
view of the lords and gentlemen in the op- 
poſition, though they reſigned their places, 
nay, though every kind of threat and art was 


| uſed to prevent their reſigning. All this he 


may do, and when he has done, it will be 


juſt as if he had done nothing. He can never 


ive parts to his patrons ; he can never hurt 
No charters in the oppoſition ; he can ne- 
ver reconcile this country to arbitrary power; 
he can never hinder the people from knowing 
the conſequence they are of in a free govern- 
ment; he can never make the nation forget 
that mr. Pitt raiſed us from the loweſt ſitua- 
tion and deſpair to the higheſt pitch of glory ; 
he can neyer perſuade mankind that this hero 
did not ſacrifice our conqueſts to his own 
views; he can never prove that Martinico and 
Guadaloupe were barren iſlands, or Florida 
a rich province; he can never wipe out the 
memory of the corruption practiced laſt win- 


ter, or make us forgive the favourite's aſſoci- 


ation with the grand corruptor, in order to 
cram an ignominious peace down our throats : 
he can never obliterate the cloſe impriſoment 
of a member of parliament by the arbitrary 
mandate of a member of the other houſe ; 
he can never hinder our remembering that we 
owe to the North Briton our being delivered 
from a North Britiſh favourite; and he can 


never reconcile us to the re-admiſſion of that 


favourite, 


O 3 


ä 
favourite, nor even make us eaſy under the 


influence and acceſs which that favourite ſtill 
retains. | MA NV. 


LET T wi. 


[ The ſcandalous partiality ſhewn to Scotſ- 
men ſince lord Bute came either /ecretly, or 
openly into power, was in no inſtance more ma- 
nifeit than the appointing at one time, about 
the latter end of July, four Scotſmen to be 
governors of the acquiſitions in America, viz. 
Brigadier Murray, governor of Canada 
Col. James Grant, of Eaſt Florida 
George Johnſon, of Weſt Florida | 
Col. Melvill, of Grenada and the Neutral Þ 
iflands.*] | 5 
I T cannot be improper to acquaint the peo- | 
ple of England, that the four American | 
governors, lately appointed, are all ScoTs- þ 
MEN, Does not this fully prove the influence 
of the great men at preſent behind the cur- 
tain ? 7 
An HALF PAV unpaid OFFICER, who 
ſerved under Wolfe, Amherſt, Monc- 
ton, and Albemarle, and unfortu- Þ 
nately is an Engliſhman. 
IL % Ls | 
1 am an Engliſnman, who ſo far from being 
prejudiced againſt the Scots, would be- 
ſtow on them every reward their merit or long 
| ſervices 
* Although theſe Scotch gentry were appointed in July 
yet their names were not printed in the London Gazette 
until October following: a certain proof that the influence 


of the Scotch ſadouritè continued to direct all the actions 
of his ſubſtitutes. | | 
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ſervices juſtly entitles them to; but cannot be 
ſycophant enough to acquieſce in opinion 
with their late great chief, that their merit 
as ſoldiers, &c. is ſuperiour to that of my 
own countrymen. 1 

I am a foldier who have had the honour to 
ſerve my king and country in the late war, 
under the . command of Amherſt, Wolfe, 
Monckton, and lord Albemarle, at the ſame 
time the Scots regiments, and Scots officers 


in Engliſh regiments, ſerved ; therefore. muſt 


be a judge of their behaviour, which I will 
do them the juſtice to ſay was always very 


_ gallant, and not inferior to that of the Eng- 


liſh or Iriſh. 1 | 
Having judged impartially of the merit of 
the Scots and Engliſh, which I find upon the 
whole to be nearly equal; I cannot help de- 
claring myſelf greatly diſtreſſed to find the in- 
fAuence of the former at court prevail ſo far 
over the latter, as to obtain almoſt every mi- 
litary preferment over the heads of Engliſh 
veterans, whoſe long and faithful ſervices lays 
their country under ſo great an obligation to 
provide for. It is a heart-breaking fight to 
every 8 to behold the liſt of the 
army, a thort peruſal of which furniſhes ſo 
many glaring inſtances of the groſs partiality 
of the Scot to his countrymen. You ma 
there ſee the names of men formerly ſuſpected 
of diſloyalty to the houſe of Hanover; and 
others, who have not ſerved more than four 
or five years in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
indiſcriminately numbered amongſt officers 
commanding Engliſh regiments, whoſe known 


valour © 
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valour and long fervices purchaſed them thoſe 
rewards. 

Your paper of Monday laſt gave us an in- 
ſtance of the good fortune of the Scots, I 
mean the appointments to governments; they 
were all of that country ; it would have given 
me great pleaſure to have ſeen the name of 
one Engliſhman amongſt them, but that 
would have been too a great a favour for an 
Engliſhman, as one Scot leſs muſt have been 
provided for. 

1 would not be thought, by my pointing 
out this inſtance, to inſinuate the gentlemen, 
who were lucky enough to obtain thoſe ho- 
nours, were unworthy of them; quite the 
contrary : I muſt do them the juſtice to ſay, 
I believe them to be very worthy ; but at the 
ſame time do aſſert, there are of my own 
countrymen equally worthy, who would have 
been glad of ſuch a proviſion, and whoſe me- 
rit is not in tae leaſt inferior to that of the 
Scots gentlemen. f 

An ENGLISH VETERAN, 

Quere, Whether the abuſes which have 
been the ſubje& of my epiſtle (if continued) 
may not contribute more to alienate the af- 
fections of his majeſty's Engliſh ſubjects, than 
any thing offered in the North Briton, No. 45. 


LET EE Lb 


HE diſcontent that has been ſhewn for 
ſome time paſt at the partiality and in- 
fatiable ambition of the Scotch, is ſtrictly 
juſtifiable, for experience has undeniably pro- 
ved that they have practiſed both a 
; they 
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they had an opportunity to do it : themſelves, 


and every perſon who has had any connection 


with them, cannot deny the truth of this al- 


ſertion. 


Far be it from me to . hom for 
being kind and benevolent one to another; it 
is a duty, it is a virtue which the ſcripture 
and reaſon ſtrictly enjoins ; but they too rigidly 
obſerve the letter of it, by not obſerving the 
dictates of gratitude for the good things * 
have received from the Engliſh. 

It is well known, that from the higheſt to 
the loweſt of that nation, from thoſe in mi- 
niſterial power down to the merchants, the 
tradeſmen, and even the moſt wretched of, 
them, that they make it an invariable rule to 
give one another the preference in all their 
tranſactions. I could expatiate on this ſubject 
more fully, and particularize many facts re- 
lative thereto, but ſhall defer it to another 
opportunity. I ſhall only then further ob- 
ſerve, that ſince daily experience proves the 
partiality of the Scotch, the Engliſh cannot 
be too much upon their guard to prevent the 
conſequences that may reſult from it, which 
may be more fatal to them than at preſent 
they are aware of: and even the Scotch mer- 
chants, &c. who are ſettled here ſhould take 


the ſame advice: for it is a notorious truth, 


that the merchants in Glaſgow, in particular, 
have almoſt ruined London in one very eſſen- 
tial part of its commerce, and that is the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, which brings in a great 
revenue to the crown, and is of very great 


advantage to the nation: and it is to be fear- 
| ed, 
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ed, that fince the promotion of the four Ame- 
rican governors (who are all Scotchmen) that 
other branches of merchandize will of courfe 
fall into the ſame channel; and this city, 
which was but lately the moſt ffouriſhing in 
commerce and trade of any in. the world, 
dwindle into a kind of ſubſerviency to Glaſ- 

gow and the Scottiſh ports. 
I have in ſome meaſure done my duty to 
my country by writing this, and doubt not 
your impartiality by inſerting it in your paper. 


1763. A WELL-WisHER TO ENGLAND, 


„ DE TT: 4d 
E VERY wiſe man will agree in this opi- 


nion, that it muſt be for the good of every 
community to have all power and Con 


lodged in the hands of thoſe who are the mo 


able and meritorious. This I believe the very 
Jacobite Whigs themſelves will not have the 
aſſurance to pretend te diſpute. It is a point 
that cannot be diſputed: and therefore I ſhall 
conſider it as a truth univerſally ſubſcribed to. 
Having thus ſettled this matter, I muſt take 
the liberty to ſuppoſe, with common conſent ; 
the next point to be decided 1s, who of his 
majeſty's ſubjects are the wiſeſt and moſt me- 
ritorious. Theſe the honourable, judicious, 
and ſagacious mr. H. W. has pronounced to 
be the Scotch. He has faid it for the Whigs, 
as his family have long been the very ſtaunch- 
eſt of their order. The Tories have ſhewn by 
their actions it is likewiſe clearly their opint- 


on: and the Scotch prove it, by their con- 
| | duct 
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duct and behaviour, as well as by hourly aſ- 


ſerting it with their pens and their tongues. 
Government therefore of right undoubtedly 
belongs to them, and accordingly we ſee they 
are getting into it apace. Now to my point 
of ſettling our new colonies, in the wiſeſt and 
beſt manner. Scotch governors, we ſee are 


appointed: ſo that part of the work is accom- 


pliſned. The next undertaking ought to be 
the finding out of Scotch ſettlers, to become 
the proprietors of all the lands. When the 
governments and eſtates are thus diſpoſed of, 
in the beſt manner, there will remain nothing 


more to do than to provide them with labour- 


ers and ſlaves. Theſe we ſhall ourſelves be 
ſoon likely to contribute, from the Engliſh 
ſtreets and highways, having ſhewn, that we 
know how to make thieves with very great 
facility : but the greater art of making them 
honeſt and uſeful drudges, will remain for 
our wiſer Scotch brethren to exemplify, by 
their management of them on their new eſtates. 
Thus will equity and utility reſult from good 
management : all parties will have their right 
allotments, and all merits their due rewards, 
Ireland, however, as a ſiſter ſtate, ſhould not 
be forgotten in the diſtributions of juſtice; 
ſhe probably will contribute her full ſhare to 
this neceſſary population. She is ſaid to have 
ſome thouſands of "_— Oak already pro- 
per for tranſplantation. They may be likely 
to be made good vaſſals to the new American 
Scotch lairds: and if more ſhould be want- 


ing, the beſt meaſure for obtaining them ** 
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be to propoſe the eſtabliſhment of a land- tax 
in their country, as that will be a ſure mea- 
ſure of procuring any numbers whatever. 
Rein hard the beaſt of reſiſtance, ſay I, and 
the Scoth alſo, and you will ſoon get ſuch a 
command over him, as to make him entirely 
obedient, and fit for any kind of drudgery. 

The ſagacious Scotch have long ago ſaid, in 
your paper as well as in others, and in all their 
converſations, that there were great and wiſe 
meaſures about ſoon to be taken, which no- 
thing could prevent being happily carried in- 
to execution, but an unſeaſonable indulgence 
of a refractory ſpirit among the Engliſh; againſt 
which they have not failed, out of their a- 
bundant kindneſs and affection for us, to ad- 
moniſh, entreat, and deplore. They have 
recommended dutiful acquieſcence to us, and 
enlarged on the benefits of entire union, tho” 
to ſay the truth, they were themſelves never 
convinced of them till very lately. Nay, 
their very loyal addreſſes have uttered the moſt 
moving complaints of our breaches of har- 
mony and cordial] union: but blinded and 
unkind Engliſhmen will ſtill continue un- 
manageably wilful, and obſtinately perverſe. 
| SO A LOOKER ON, 


LET FEN LH, 


W E have been long told we were to ex- 
pect wonderful undertakings for the 
good of the nation, by miniſters whoſe talents 
and virtues have had many commendations. 
I own, I have been long full of expectation of 

ſeeing 


| our old enemies, and new 
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ſeeing ſome of the good fruits of thoſe very 
great promiſes : but my patience was begin- 
ing to exhauſt, till I heard of one important 
ſtep, which I ſhall preſently mention, tho 
I cannot but acknowledge even that has not 
been able to remove all my impatience, or 


| my doubts, that there may be more people 


than the inhabitants of the county of Surry, 
who continue to wiſh for a total change of 
hands. 7 
We read of aſſiduous ee e among 
riends, to reſtore 
the credit and power, and to extend the com- 
merce of their countries; but we hear of no 
ſuch meaſures taking at home. Moſt of our 
great mens attention hitherto appears to have 
been beſtowed on the means of procuring ad- 
dreſſes of approbation of certain meaſures, 
which they are never likely to make popular; 
and indeed, at which moſt readers of them 
laugh, while they openly expreſs their con- 
tempt of jockeying and partial means uſed 
for the obtaining of many of them, which 
have been too groſs even to gloſs over impoſi- 
tion. The extravagant loyalty of Scotland 
and Oxford, with their expreſſions of deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence of diſreſpect, ſerve to 
awaken remembrance of what they not long 
ago moſt practiced themſelves; and as men 
are not apt to change their principles and 
practices from flight motives, we are led to 
imagine they have ſolid ones for what the 
do; and that the expectations on which they 
plume themſelves, are not like to promiſe or 
Vol. II. P promote 
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promote either the harmony they recommend, 
or the felicity which they affect to foreſee ap- 
proaching us. 1 2 

The French and Spaniards appear to have 
been forwarder in ſending out their forces to 
occupy our Jate conqueſts, than we our orders 
for reſtoring them. And before we were 
known to have taken any ſteps for ſettling our 
new colonies, we had the mortification to 
hear our old ones have been diſturbed, and 
even with inſinuated opinions, at the inſtiga- 
tion of thoſe with whom we have ſo lately 


concluded a peace, on terms ſo generous on 


our part, and ſo advantageous on theirs. This 
wears an unpromifing, let me ſay a ſort of 


melancholy aſpect, which receives no little 


addition from the diſturbancies in Ireland, 
and our diſcontents at home. Such as, I am 


ſorry to ſay, altogether make a kind of allay to 


the bleſſings which the wiſdom and virtue of 


_ our miniſters have beſtowed upon us. 


Indeed we have been told that there are 
governors appointed for our new colonies, 


and they are ſuch, as thoſe who conſider k 


themſelves as his majeſty's moſt loyal and af- 
fectionate ſubjects (from having given ſo many 
and ſuch ſignal proofs of attachment to his 
auguſt houſe) muſt be convinced will act in 
the ſettling of thoſe countries with all that in- 
partiality which will give them content. 
Their truſts will be extenſive: and there can 
no doubt be entertained of their diſcharging 
them in a manner that will be worthy of 


themſelves and their country, to which 1 
| | foreſee 
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foreſee they are born to prove unuſual bleſſ- 


ings: ſo that I muſt congratulate the admini- 
ſtration on the increaſe of popularity they will 
acquire by theſe appointments, it being a new 
and extraordinary proof of their uncommon 


diſcernment, 


| A LoOKER ON. 
ETC 
TH ſtrongeſt proofs which can be given 


of ſuperior talents in our days, are thoſe 

of mens diſcovering a due knowledge of, and 
regard for their own intereſts, and an uncea- 
ſing aſſiduity in the purſuit of them. | 
In theſe qualities the Scots ſurpaſs all nations 
upon earth. There is nothing in the way of 
intereſt too great for them to aim at: witneſs 
two endeavours of late years to beſtow on us 
a king of their own chooſing, and to take the 
government of us into their own hands. But 
experience having ſhewn them that open force 
is not the beſt inſtrument they can employ, 
they have wiſely altered their ſcheme, and at 
preſent combine by cunning to eſtabliſh their 
domination: and what the ſword, even in 


their valiant hands could not do, they are now 
endeavouring to effect by policy; tho* what 


they hope to obtain by cunning, they doubt- 


* leſs mean to ſecure by force. 


The moſt refined policy of late ages has 
been that of the Jeſuits; which was founded 
upon general correſpondence and combina- 
tion; ſo that they have every where always 
moved, in bodies or as individuals, by one 

1 general 
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general direction; or rather have actedupon one 
fixed principle, which is that of purſuing the 
common intereſt and power of their order, in 
that of every individual member of it. | 

Two Scotſmen meeting together, like two 


Feſuits, two Free-maſons, or two Footmen, 


tho” they never ſaw each other before, imme- 
diately converſe without reſerve, from their 
having a common intereſt to purſue, and a 


common knowledge of their craft. Good fel- 


lowſhipis apparentlythe tie of the Free maſons ; 
but that of the others is apparently mere in- 
tereſt, They have each a common enemy to 
circumvent and over- reach. That of the 
Knights of the Rainbow, is maſters and miſ- 
treſſes; that of the Scots is their fellow ſub- 
jects; and that of the Jeſuits all mankind. 
Againſt theſe reſpectively, they are reſpective- 
ly in conſpiration; and common intereſt alike 
reſpectively unites them in an invariable com- 
bination. 
It is ſufficiently obvious how great an in- 
fluence the combinations of ſervants have on 
the fortunes, and even power, of their maſters, 
Thoſe of the Jeſuits operate in a like manner 
with regard to ſtates. Sovereigns are afraid of 
them; the people are jealous of them; and 


the other religious communities envy and hate 


them; yet their inviolable connection, and 
their inceſſant application, by all direct and 
oblique, or collateral means, helps them ef- 
fectually to promote their ſingle object, which 
is ſelf intereſt, always advanced alike by ad- 
vantages gained by them as a body, or by in- 

| dividuals, 
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dividuals; who all act for one another: and 
by advancing the intereſts of one another, 


they gradually advance their collective power 


both to fleece and to govern. | . 

It may likewiſe be remarked, from the ex- 
ample of Turkiſh policy, that power, when 
once obtained, ſoon becomes extenſive in its 
operations. What great ſtates of moors and 


other people do we ſee ruled, plundered, and - 


trampled upon, by handfuls only of Turks! 
This is obvious in Greece, and ſome parts of 
Barbary and Tartary, where there are hardly 
more Turks than ſerve to officer and govern 


whole nations of ſlaves. Likeſhepherds, they 
| have almoſt. each of them a very numerous 


flock, not to feed, but to fleece and deyour : 
which privileges they owe to their being, tho 
a ſmall one, a well connected hoſt, that acts 
within an unconnected body, always operating 
under one direction, and indebted for ſecurity 


—— 


to univerſal intelligence and cloſe combina- 


Hon: 

Of a nature entirely correſpondent with 
theſe is the ſyſtem of Scotch policy, who are 
a people that in every thing act tor common 


ſelves of the good will and good offices of all 
men, but they never do ſervices themſelves to 
any but one another : and having one common 
intereſt - to promote, they puth it every way 
with their utmoſt might. Of either of the 
three kingdoms they are by much the ſmalleſt 
body, and alſo naturally by much the pooreſt: 
yet by combination. they are become greatly 

1 the 
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the moſt flouriſhing of any ; have always 
aimed at dominion over the reft, and are now, 
to all appearances, in a fair way of obtaining 
ik, | 


A Lookter-on, 


LS FA bo) + | 
HERE is certain information that the F 
French king has begun to leſſen the taxes 
paid by his ſubjects; and that he has ordered 
ſome of the crown debts ſhould be redeemable | 
at twenty years purchaſe, without regard to 
the original capita], and others in proportion ſi 
to what the preſent poſſeſſors paid for them 
and that an equitable tax ſhould be laid on all? 
the freeholds of the kingdom, not excepting | 
thoſe of the crown, thole of the princes of the 
blood, the ecclefiaſtics, nobles, or other pri- 
vileged perſons, of what nature ſoever; upon] 
all of which I beg your permiſſion for DL 4 
ſome remarks publicly to the conſideration off 
the government, legiſlature, and people a 
Great Britain. Z 
The firſt object to be conſidered in this re- 
lation is, the apparent haſte France is in 9 
retrieve her national circumſtances ; and, LF 
putting her finances in good order, to becomel 
enabled to ſupport a new offenſive or defen-| 
five war: a circumſtance that ſhould influence 
eyery one of her neighbours to prepare for theſ 
like emergencies. | 
The ſecond alarming point to be conſider 
ed is, the facility in means for that pap N 
Wick 
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which herdiſpoſition affords her. She has con- 
tracted debts at high intereft, and arbitrarily 
redeems at twenty years purchaſe, to the im- 
moderate prejudice of her public creditors, 
By which means, ſhe will perhaps fink the 
eapital ſhe pays off near a half of its real value, 
by which a number of Dutch and Engliſh 
fools and traitors will. in common with her 
own well-intentioned — become enor- 
mouſly bubbled. I own I pity poor French- 
men who are fo unmercifully fleeced ; but as 
for my own countrymen and the Dutch, I 
heartily wiſh their avarice and treachery were 
rewarded with the entire loſs of what they 


| have inveſted upon ſuch rotten ſecurity, as the 


faith of a court which has never ſcrupled to 


violate any engagement of any kind what- 


ver. 
A third object to be remarked upon is, hei 
reſolving to redeem other debts ;. not at the 
real value, but at the prices at which they 


were purchaſed. Behold, ye infatuated Bri- 


tons, the deluſions of your own ignorance, in 


imagining the Dutch and other nations were 


doing ye ſervice, by purchaſing into your funds: 


at a third leſs than their real value] which 


purchaſes they are now reſelling at above thirty 
per cent. gain, and ſo draining ye of money, 
that your very national gold coins have been 
melting in crucibles, or exported without mel- 
ting, at two or three per cent. loſs, to redeem 
your mortgages to foreigners at, altogether, 


near the difference of forty pounds in the _ 
dred: 


1006 


dred to our national prejudice. Oh! fatal 
conjuration of deluſion upon ignorance ! ſuch 
are the freſh diſcovered fruits of your generous 
and wiſe alliances, your glorious victories, and 
your much boaſted triumphs ! 

The fourth and laſt point to be conſidered 
is, the nature of the new taxations in France, 
for the retrieval of her national circumſtances. 
Theſe are made on ſolid property; the inhe- 
ritances of the crown, the princes of the 
blood, the eccleſiaſtics, the nobles, and other 
PRIVILEGED perſons. O virtuous taxations 
of luxury and pomp, thoſe banes of vicious 
nations, for the ſake of caſing labour, induſ- 
try and traffic, thoſe trueſt bleſſings and ſup- 
ports of a country; and which grievous op- 
preſſions muſt gradually ſink and even anni- 
hilate. Patriotic miniſtry of France, and glo- 
rious parliament of Paris! proceed, and you 
muſt prevail over thoſe who have been extend- 
ing hateful and ſlave- making exciſes on the 
neceſſaries of life, and who are daily ſacrificing 
all the reſtraints of wholeſome police to the 
corruptions of magiſtracy, and the inſatiable 
avarice of monopolizing dealers; practices 
which by their joint operations muſt deſtroy 
all the manufactories of a country, and its 
only traffic that is beneficial, which is that of 
exportation. 

And what has Great Britain been doing 
ſince the peace, but quarrelling, for what ? 
why the plunder of the community. In which 
ſquabbles patriotiſm has been the word, while 

the 
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the thing has not been ſo much as thought of. 


Has ſhe been taxing the rich to eaſe the poor? 
or taking the loads off commerce, which is 
the ſinew of all ſtrength, and the ſource of all 
proſperity, in order to lay them upon luxury, 
which is the bane of vigour, virtue, and ſe- 
curity? Has ſhe been leſſening or augmenting 
the emoluments of harpies? Has ſhe been the 
practicer of ceconomy ? the reſtrainer of cor- 
ruption ? the augmenter of profuſion ? or only 
the talker of reformation ? 
FABRICIUSs 


LETTER INTL 
ONE of the miniſterial tools + has made a 


profound calculation of how many crimes 
a member of parliament may commit with 
impunity. This man, who is ſo deſirous of 
abridging the privileges of the repreſentatives 
of a free people, (which privileges, it ought 


to be remembered, are open to every one who 
can obtain a ſeat in parliament, and which 


privileges conſequently all commoners ought 
to wiſh to maintain in their full force, as they 


or at leaſt their poſterity, may have the bene- 


fit of them) is, I do not doubt, a great ad- 
mirer of prerogative. I forget how man 
crimes he laments may be committed wit 
impunity by a member of parliament; but I 
would aſk him if there is one crime in the 
whole catalogue which a monarch may not 
commit with impunity ? If privilege tolerates 
crimes 


+ Sce Vol. I. pag. 157, 
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erimes, what does prerogative do? Vet Tories 
think it is ſtill too much reſtricted ! 
JOHN, 
L E F EB UI. 


OHN endeavours to maintain, that the ex- 
tenſion of privilege of parliament is not at 

all unreaſonable, becauſe the prerogative of the 
crown has as many excluſive rights. This ar- 
gument is by no means fit to be canvaſſed in 
a news-paper ; and therefore I ſhall take no 
other notice of it than to aſk, whether, in 
theſe times, we have ever had any reaſon to 
be alarmed at the extent of the royal preroga- 
tive? — If not, it cannot be put in compa- 


riſon with mr. Willes's privilege of parlia- 
ment. WILLIAM. 


LE TTA n. 


WILLIAM would have been more in 

character if he had ſigned James, I 
ſhould not properly call it an anſwer, for 
he does not know how to anſwer an argument, 
but thinks to get off by aſking a queſtion. 
His queſtion is, „has there been any ſtretch 
of prerogative?” Yes. In this country all 
illegal exertions of prerogative are deemed the 
acts of the miniſters, who are anſwerable for 
every thing done in the king's name. The 
miniſters have ſtretched the prerogative in the 
moſt outrageous manner, by committing mr. 
Wilkes to cloſe confinement, 


For 
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For the reſtof WILLIAM's, alias James's, 
anſwer, it is as ſilly as his queftion. He ſays, 
prerogative and privilege are topics not pro- 
per to be diſcuſſed. Not in France, perhaps, 
where Lettres de cachet and the Baſtile are ready 
to ſilence all logie and reaſon. But in this 
country, in a free country, all the members 
have, and the moſt ſenſible of them will 
exert, a right of diſcuſſing what concerns 


them ſo materially as the conſtitution of their 


country. They will examine whether the 
laws are duly obſerved, and whether any re- 
ſtrictions, limitations, or alterations are ne- 
ceſſary for the benefit of the whole; and they 
can, by their repreſentatives, withold ſupplies 
till abuſes are redreſſed. The good of the 
commonwealth ought to be the rt object of 
Engliſhmen: and they will laugh at every of- 
ficious tool, who offers to tell them that there 
is any part of the conſtitution improper for 
their conſideration. 

The people, out of parliament, cannot 
alter the conſtitution of their country, nor 
correct any grievances that have crept into 
it: but they have full right of ſpeaking and 


vriting on ſuch grievances; may remonſtrate 
to and inſtruct their repreſentatives; and can, 


upon new elections, refuſe their voices to ſuch 
repreſentatives as have not paid due attention 
to the feelings of their conſtituents. 

Mr. WILLIAM, alias JAMEs, is perhaps 
one of thoſe perſons who have taken upon 
them to compoſe ſayings for a great perſonage 

| | .. on 
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on every occaſion, which he never uttered, 
and which they pretend to tell the public once 
a week or fortnight they have from undoubted 
authority. Such was one the other day“ about 
fire works and diſſentions, wrapped in the 
moft pedantic language, and more ſuiting the 


mouth of a pedagogue than of a great king, 


who certainly never made ſuch a ſpeech. Does 
mr. WILLIAM make them, or the laureat, 
or the writer of the Gazette, or the bellman ? 
I ſhould ſuppoſe the laſt, They are compo- 


ſed in his lamentable tone; and have as much 


effect as if he cried, + Paſt one o'clock, the 
ſpeech of a great perſonage, and a cloudy 
morning.“ Will any of theſe compoſers of 

royal 


* The fooliſn paragraph here alluded to | 


was as follows: | 

« A very great perſonage, ſpeaking of the 
& method which an illuſtrious princeſs took to 
c celebrate a particular birth-day, we are 
c credibly informed expreſſed himſelf in the 
ce following manner: — I can't ſay but [was 
« greatly delighted at ſo very obliging a mark of 
& tenderneſs and eſteem, but 1 have long ſince 
& ſearnt, not to be ſurpriged at the moſt extra- 
ce ordinary inſtances of politeneſs and regard, in 
ce that ever amiable creature; her whole hfe 
« being a continued fludy to compenſate for thoſe 
6 diſagreeable circumſtances that will frequently 


& occur from public diſſentions to people in my 


c ſituation, but which, I will tale upon me to 
« ſay, have never from any thought or action of 
„ mine, been either countenanced or merited.” 
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royal apothegms be ſo good as to acquaint us 


| what the great perſonage intends to ſay next, 
for they, and no one elie can tell. 


JOHN. 
LETTER IIX. 


THE favourable reception which the printer 
of a public paper gave to my thoughts has 


i drawn a ſwarm of dunces about him who all 

= expect the like impartiality. I ſhould deſire 
be would indulge them becauſe in time per- 
= haps they may learn to write Engliſh and 
= grammar. | 


The miniſterial party urge, and we allow, 
that his m—— has no thought of extendin 


his prerogative: whythen was the topic broach- 


ed? Why are the court ſycophants ſo eager 
for the extenſion ? Why this alacrity for ſla- 
very ? No reign in the Britiſh annals ſurpaſſes 


te laſt in glory: every quarter of the globe 


ſaw our arms triumphant. A good, unam- 
bitious, old monarch, a whig-adminiſtration 
a brave and united people, all concurred to 
puniſh the perfidious French, and to aſſert the 
independence of this great, free, and valiant 
nation. Nota word of prerogative ina reign 
of three and thirty years. An empty, over- 
bearing favourite ſucceeded ; Tories, whoſe 
denomination was grown ridiculous, and out- 
laws were thruſt into the places of meritori- 
ous Whigs, and the term prerogative was 
ſounded in all the purlieus of the drawing- 
room : innocently, to be ſure, and without 
delign. Remarkable, however, it is, very re- 

Vol. Il, #3 markable, 
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markable, that Twice, when this country 


has raiſed itſelf by its victorious arms to a ſitua. 


tion of giving law to France and Spain, the 
{word has been wrenched out of the hand of 
conqueſt by the T ories. 7 
faved by the ſame kind allies, and the yoke 


which we might have fixed for ever on the 
neck of tyranny, has been treacherouſly turned 


aſide, and almoſt lifted upon our own. 1 

But let the Tories, if they have one advo- 
cate that can ſpell, and is honeſt enough to FI 
ſpeak out, tell us what they demand for pre- 
rogative. 
it extended? : 
liſh writers call it) what hair of liberty's ſacred | 
head do they wiſh to touch firſt? Indeed they | 
muſt begin to explain themſelves. 


that dangerous deſigns are meditating, eſpe- 
cially ſince the miniſterial writers have ſet up 
prerogative againſt the privileges of parliament. 
We hope theſe political magpies only repeat 
the word prerogative to pleaſe their feeders; 
but if they dare go farther, they will ſoon 
know what a great independent nation thinks 
of traitors, who preſume to utter and wiſh 


againſt the unalterable freedom of this conſti- 


tution. | 
J OH N. 
| LET TSA LX 
PERMIT me to be added to the number of 
thoſe whom Jonn ſuperciliouſly has pro- 
nounced dunces : in that humble rank I may 
fafely 


France has been 


In what points do they deſire to ſe: 
(or dilated, as ſome of their foo- 


The na- 
tion is exceedingly alarmed : and is jealous F* 


ſafely claim the honour of being a good foil to 
enhance the ſuperior ſplendor of my antago- 
niſt, to which the title I have aſſumed luckily 
correſponds. 

He allows what ought to ſatisfy him and 
every good man, that we are in no danger o 
any extenſion of prerogative from that illuſtri- 
cus perſonage, who alone has the power of it; 
for J hope he does not reckon any act of the 
= miniſter, or. miniſters, an extenſion of the 
3 prerogative : but certainly there 1s a preroga- 
tive inveſted in the ſovereign which may be 
properly exerciſed for the good of the people, 
without approaching its utmoſt limits, much 
leſs extending it beyond its conſtitutional 
bounds. To his two queries, therefore, I 
anſwer, that the topic of the prerogative has 
as good a right to be broached and exerciſed 
too, as the privilege ; that only court ſyco- 
XZ phants (of which I believe his majeſty has as 
XZ few about him as any prince can have) ſeek 
the extenſion of the one; and dupes of party 
the enlarging of the other. 
Jour correſpondent's high panegyric on the 
late reign ſhould have paſſed without a criti- 
x ciſm from me, had he, with more truth and 
FX juſtice, excepted the preſent more glorious 
XZ reign, whereof the early dawn has been more 
EZ reſplendent and beneficent to human nature 
than the whole late reign ; witneſs the many 
chequerings which mark that period, I fear, 
not oy to us, but our poſterity. 

Not a word of prerogative (ſays John) 
ein a reign of 33 years! -I am afraid he 

| | = 
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ly alarmed, and 1s jealous that os 
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is a mere tyre in politics, and better deſerve "2 
the name of maſter Jackey, otherwiſe he mul 7 
remember how much the prerogative was 1. „ 
ſiſted on, by many of the preſent 3 
to obſtruct the paſſage of a certain zentlemank 2 
(now their aflociate) into power within these 
ſeven years. And then, notwithſtanding theſ 2 
violent clamour all over the nation, the pre. 
rozative would have proved too ſtrong an ob- 
ſtacle, had not thofe worthy gentlemen (now 
branded with Toryiſm) generouſly and di. 
ntereſtecly thrown their weight into the cal 
of public good, without capitulating for place, 
pen/ions, or peerages, for themſelves or heirs. 
He further ſays, the nation is exceeding-| * 

“ defiens are meditating.” Alarmed ! For 4 
what? becauſe the ſovereign has moe = 
abridged the prerogative where it was mot, 
dangerous to the ſubje& ? Let the preſent pre. ; 
tended Whigs produce, in all the annals of 
their boaſted Whig adminiſtration, one ſingle 8 
act ſo noble, fo diſintereſted and generous, 0 23 
his preſent majeſty has exhibited, in main; 
judges free and independent, uncontrouled | 
miniſters or himſelf. 
Methinks the late king acted a contrar 
part in the latter end of his reign, by procur-W 1 
ing an additional ſalary for the judges, to be, 
diſtributed among them, at the diſcretion of 
the ſovereign, during the adminiſtration ai 
thoſe very men who are now crying up the i. 1 
berty of the ſubject, which is in no danger. 1 
but from their getting into power e 
ini 
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finiſh what remains of their former machina=- 
tions. | | 

After all, I am no advocate for Tories as 
Tories, nor enemies. to Whigs as Whigs, 
provided they will agree about fair definitions 3 
12 the we will examine principles and practices of 
e pre. the ſeveral pretenders by theſe definitions, 
m ob- with the clear undeniable axioms of common 

(now * ſenſe and common honeſty, otherwiſe ſenſible 
id diſ. men muſt conſider the name of W hig in poli- 
> ſcale ] ties as nothing better than oftentatious ſanctity 
places, in religion, a mere cloak for carrying on the moſt 
rs. 3 wicked and abandoned ſcenes of iniquity undiſco- 
:ding- vered. If they perſiſt in valuing themſelves 
zero upon an airy name, I muſt beg your permiſſion 
| For” to ſalute them with a ſupplement to one of 
itarihſ my former letters; but I rather wiſh they 
most would leave off calling names, and uſe fair 
t pre- argument; if they really have truth and ho- 
als off neſty on their fide, let it appear, and I fin- 
ſingle erely wiſh them ſucceſs. 
us, 2 | 
nakin 
d MW 
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LET T.E k EX. 


HE requeſt of SimPrEx, is too modeſt 
and well founded to be denied. He aſks 
to be admitted as a dunce; granted. His ar- 
guments are certificates: he needed not to 
coin ſo ridiculous a word as Tyre to ſhow that 
he is that ſort of dunce, which is not the 
better for education. . 

He ſays, Ipſe dixit, we ought to be ſatisfied, 
if his majeſty does not deſire to extend his 
prerogative z and he hopes I no not reckon 
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any act of the miniſter's an extention of it. 
Nothing but profound ignorance and abſurdity 
could hope o. The prerogative cannot be 
extended but by miniſters: the law of Eng- 
land knows no act of the crown but through 
miniſters, Not to know this is being a dunce, Þ 
So it is to tell us, we ought to be ſatisfied if Þ 
our liberties are invaded, provided they are 
not attacked by the crown itſelf. When he 
ſays there are as few court-ſycophants at pre- 
ſent as any prince can have, he is ſomething | 
more than a dunce. | 
He owns thoſe ſycophants have broached 


the doctrine of prerogative, and ſays there is | 


as good right to broach it as to broach that of | 
privilege. Unfortunately the former was ſtart- F 
ed firſt, and without provocation. It was the 
word given out at the commencement of lord 
 B—e's miniſtry. He laid the egg, and invi- 
ted thoſe geeſe, the Tories, to try to hatch it. 
When Simplex adds, that none but .dupes of 
party ſeek the enlargement of privilege, he is 
avain more than a dunce, and leſs than an 
Engliſhman. No freeman, none but an offi- | 
cious ſlave, would put prerogative and privi- 
lege on a foot. Prerogative might be leſſened, 
and yet a king be happy. If he ſhould not 
be, ſtill but one man would ſuffer, Curtall 
privilege and millions are made miſerable, 
Extend it; their happineſs is enlarged. 
Luckily millions know this, and will not ſuf- 
fer their ſmalleſt privilege to be touched. The 
time-ſerving ſcriblers, who are offering up the 
liberty of their country to the croyn, become 

every 
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every day more and more deſpiſed, Their ar- 
ments, when they can produceany, ſhall be 
confuted, their nonſenſe expoſed, and their 
attempts laid open to the public. There is a 
ſet of men, watchful and determined, who 
will burſt theſe Tory cobwebs as faſt as they 
are ſpun; and who intreat Simplex to keep 
his promiſe, and produc? the ſupplement to 
ſome forgotten letter, which it ſeems he ham- 
mered out a few weeks ago: but for our part, 
we cannot be quite ſo complaiſant as he ſup- 
plicates us to be: we {hail hunt down his non- 
ſenſe as often as he ſtarts it. It is excellent 
to ſee theſe declaimers daily writing againſt 
the liberties of their country, and begging to 
be treated with civility. No, they ſhall be 
branded as enemies to the commonwealth, | 
In one only point we agree with Simplex, 
alias Hyperbolus; it is in his high flown, but 
juſt panygeric, on the preſent reign, which, 
with him. we not only prefer to the laſt, but 
to all reigns that ever were or will be. By 
the ſame rule, as we think the treaty of 
Utrecht more glorious than the victories of 
the duke of Marlborough, we hold the peace 
which his grace the D. of B. ſo haughtily, and 
with ſuch truly Englith ſpirit, dictated at Pa- 
Tis, to be more honourable than all the con- 
queſts we made in every quarter of the globe. 
We beheve Florida to be more fruitful than 
Guadaloupe, and to yield in fertility to no- 
thing but Scotland. We think the king of 
Prutiia deſerved to be treated like the Cata- 
lans, and we look on the flight to Harrogate 
as more heroic than the battle of Quebec : 
| re- 
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Prerozative, continues Simplex, was made 
uſe of by ſome in the preſent oppoſition to 
obſtruct mr. Pitt's advancement. W2WMʒäits have 
ſhort: memories and dunces none. Simplex for- 
gets that at the beginning of his letter he tried 
to diſtinguiſh between the crown and the mi- 
niſters in the caſe of prerogative; and by his 
own argument (which being a bad one, might 
poſſibly have the more weight with him) I 
might anſwer, that IJ hope the act of the mi- 
niſters was no act of the crown; conſequently 
if not an act of the crown, no exertion of pre- 
rogative; for, accoidingꝭ to dunce, Simplex, 
the crown alone has the power of it, This l 
might anſwer, if like Sunplex, I could con- 
tent myſelf with fooliſh reaſons. But 1 ſhall 
anſwer him with facts and truth, and ſhall 
tell him into the e that though dunces 
have no memories, I ſee they can remember 
what never happened. The prerogative was 
not in queſtion one way or other in the ad- 
vancement or non-advancement of mr. Pitt; 
no, nor the Tories. The then miniſters 
would have kept him out of place by a majo- 
rity in parliament. The voice of the nation, 
as it does now, called him to the heln. The 
Tories were rubbiſh, as they are til}, and not 
reckoned. The miniſters acquieſced with the 
wiſhes of their country; they did not try, like 
the Machiavels of theſe davs to ſtem an irre- 
ftib'e ror:ent with Tory gooſe quils. - 
The caſe of the judges is as idle an inſtance 
as the reſt, and only ſhows with what ſtraws 
the court-paiaitics hope to make garlands. 


'The 
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The additional ſalaries were no tate meaſure; 


ade they were given to keep the judges decently not 
to to make them dependent, nor were ever 
ave ſuppoſed to have ſuch effect. Whatever there- 
Or- fore has been done ſince, is of ſo little con- 
led ſequence, that Simplex has free leave to make 
ni- the moſt of- it, and to inſert it with all the 
his pomp. he is maſter of in thoſe annals, which 
ht we ſuppoſe he means to write, and which pro- 
) [ miſe to be the ſublime of bombaſt, and war- 
li- thy of that theatric miniiter, to whom they 
ly probably will be dedicated. They, who 
e- think the permanance of the ſalaries any 
X. thing, are probably ſorry they have been fix- 
[ ed, ſince the ENGLISH chief juſtice has act- 
1- ed ſo noble a part. We who think the 
Il 2 whole addition a pezdantic oftentation, believe 
Il FX that no dependence could have warped that 
Ss. great man from doing his duty. His upright- 
r FX neſs muſt endear him to England, and while 
s liberty exiſts, the name of Pratt will be held 

in veneration. 10 HN. 


LE T-T-E | H 
W HE N groſs fal ſhoods, in points of mo- 


ment, are audaclouſiy endeavoured to 
be impoſed upon mankind, it becomes all 
lovers of truth to ſet the public right, by 
giving them the open contradiction they de- 
erve. The authors of ſuch infamous im- 
poſitions are often the objects of contempt, 
but the people are entitled to be better in- 

formed. 
No one of your correſpondents has merited 
chaſtiſement on this account more than SIM- 
PLEX, 
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PLEX, who 1s entitled to that name in no 
other ſenſe, but the vulgar Engliſh application 
of the word. In his letter publiſhed in your 
paper of Wedneiday laſt, he affirms, that the 
late king, whoſe long reign will ſtand for ever 


diſtinguiſhed in the annals of Great Britain, 


for a ſtrict, conitant, unvaried regard to li- 


berty, procured an ad 


the ſovereign, during the adminiſtration of thoſe 
very men who are now crying up the liberty of 
the ſulject. But behold huw groundleis this 
reflection is, both upon that moſt excellent 
prince, and upon thoſe miniſters who then 
ſerved him, with ſo much honour to them- 
ſelves, and utility and glory to their country ! 

That additional falary was ſettled upon the 


Judges by an act 32 George II. pag. 511, and 
1s apportioned and limited to each judge, 
and his ſucceſſors in office, by an expreſs en- 


acting clauſe, out of the power of the crown 
to depart from. Tt is fit the words ſhould be 
printed for the conviction of this deceiver. 
And be it further enacted by the autho- 
& rity aforeſaid, that from and after the fifth 
„ day of July, there ſhall be iſſued, paid, and 
applied in every year, out of the monies 
„ which ſhall ariſe by the duties herein before 
& granted, the ſums of money following to 
& the ſeveral judges herein after mentioned, 
& as an addition to, and in augmentation of, 
& their reſpective ſalaries; (that is to ſay) 
& the ſum of 5ool. to each of the puiſne 
« judges for the time being in the court of 


« King's 


| ditional ſalary to the juilges, 
to be diſirituted among/t them at the diſcretion of 
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« King's Bench; the ſum of 500l. to each of 
ce the judges for the time being in the court 
ce of common pleas at Weſtminſter; the ſum 
cc of 1000l. to the chief baron for the time 
« being in the court of Exchequer at Weſt- 
« minſter; and the ſum of 500), to each of 


c the other harons of the Coif for the time 
4 | 6 being in the ſaid court of Exchequer z the 
FZ << ſum of 200. to the chief juſtice of Cheſter 
6 for the time being; the ſum of 150l. to 
4 the ſecond juſtice of Cheſter for the time 
ö being; and the ſum of 1501. to each of 
= © the juſtices for the time being of the Great 
„4 ſeſſions for the counties in Wales: which 
„ faid ſeveral and reſpective ſums of money 
„ ſhall be, and are hereby charged upon the 
rates and duties herein before granted, and 
„ ſhall be paid thereout in every year, at 
EZ © ſuch time or times, and in ſuch manner, as 
| <© the ſalaries to the ſaid judges now are, or 
have accuſtomarily been paid.“ 


What could tempt this unworthy ſeribler 


to diſgrace your paper by publiſhing fo im- 
prudent and ſilly a falſnood? Was it flattery? 
His preſent majeſty's virtues are too con- 
| ipicuous, and too much revered by his peo- 
ple, to want to be ſet off by nie his 
illuſtrious royal grandfather; and his own 


innate magnanimity is ſuch, as to contemn 


all thoſe mean and deſpicable arts. 


Fuly , 1763. 
TTT 
Simplex, that fooliſh and deſpicable mi- 


niſterial defender, who deſerves only to be 
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remembered for the injury he did the cauſe, 
finding himſelf fully confuted, and expoſed in 
having advanced an entire falſehood, pub- 
liſhed the following letter, by way of recan- 
tation and excuſe. Was there ever ſuch a 
wretched writer ſet up for a miniſterial advo- 
cate !] 
1 CANNOT be too early in acknowledg- 
ing to you, and the public, my miſtake re- 
lating to the judges ſalaries. Far from de- 
Pole the leaſt appearance of falſ- 
hood e Hankind, I ſincerely ſeek for truth 
and the publiſhing of it. Notwithſtanding 
the angry method of doing it, I am obliged 
to your nameleſs correſpondent for his earl 
rectifying my miſtake; but I ſolemnly declare, 
my memory only was my ſeducer, which 
every man is ſubject to, in ruminating on a 
multitude of variegated events. I would not, 


at the expence of truth, ſupport any party, 


for am unconnected with any in power, or 
that have beenin power, and only wiſh to ſee 
public peace and tranquility reſtored on the 
ſafeſt foundation, truth and juſtice. Any 
Gentleman who will take the pains to rectify 
what other miſtakes I may have committed 
in my letters, ſhall have my ſincere thanks, 
with this aſſurance, they will not be more 
angry than I ſhall be vexed with myſelf, if 
any more ſuch appear. Memory thus trea- 
cherous, ſhall never more be truſted by me, 
in reciting paſt tranſactions, without care- 
ful reference to authentic vouchers. Begging 
your pardon, I am, SIMPLEX. 
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LEFT F.E:R  EXIV- 
JHAY Ea word or two to fay to the pert 
and ſelf ſufficient mr. SIMPLEX, who has 


been deſervedly brought to ſhame. In anſwer 
to his invidious and impertinent compariſon 


of a reign of two years and nine months with 


a reign of thirty three years and upwards, let 
kim be told that no character can be pronoun- 
ced of any reign til it is finiſhed, When this 
reign has continued as many years as the Jait, 
or when it is concluded, it will be then time 
enough to make the compariſon. The firſt 
nine years of queen Anne, were as honourable 
for herſelf and as glorious for her people, as 
any that are recorded in the Engliſh annals. 
But a change of her old miniftry, and the in- 
famous peace made with France, ſunk her 
own character into contempt, and deprived 
her ſubjects of thoſe advantages which their 
conqueſts gave them a right to expect. With- 
out entering into the womb of futurity, and 
propheſying what may happen hereafter, 
which on the preſent occaſion it would be 
no difficult thing perhaps to do; I will ven- 
ture to ſay of times paſt, that if ever there was 
a monarch upon the throne of England ſince 
EDwWARD VI. who was deſervedly above all 
men, the object of the love and confidence 
of his people, it was GEORGE the SECOND, 


Jus r us. 


END of Vol. II. 
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